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NATIONAL 


The Secret Service revealed the first 
theft of money from the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving in 20 years. 
An employee, Baldwin Alexander, was 
arrested after he had taken $1,080 in 
almost-completed $10 notes... ® 
The era of railroad pioneering official- 
ly ended as Interior Secretary Ickes an- 
nounced the recovery under an act of 
1940, of 8,000,000 acves of lands grant- 
ed to western roads. In all, railroads 
received 75 land grants totaling 158,- 
293,000 acres @ On May 1, the 
nation’s 16,000 post offices began sell- 
ing new defense stamps and bonds. 
Denominations of the stamps run 
from 10 cents to $5 . e In three 
important speeches, three Administra- 
tion officials indicated the U. S. might 
soon be convoying cargoes to Britain. 
In Canada, Mayor LaGuardia, chair- 
man of the Joint Defense Commission, 
said the U. S. would defend the seas 
off Canada and the U. S. for a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles. Secretary Hull, 
in Washington, declared aid “must 
reach its destination” and “ways must 
be found to do this.” Navy Secretary 
Knox, describing Germany’s world en- 
circlement of us, said “we cannot al- 
low our goods to be sunk in the At- 
lantic,” and “we must make good on 
our promise to give aid to Britain.” 

. © Hundreds of homes and thou- 
sands of acres of woodland were burn- 
ed over in 11 eastern states, from Maine 
to Virginia, as forest fires caught in 
forests dried out by two weeks of 
unseasonably hot April weather. 
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DEFENSE 


A week ahead of schedule, the Army 
opened its new $90,000,000 powder 
plant at Charleston, Ind. It is said to 
be the world’s largest . @ Amer- 
ican soldiers may soon be wearing the 
German-type helmet; it protects the 
neck better than ours. About 80 per 
cent of all World War wounds were 
caused by spent bullets and splinters 
which a steel helmet can ward off; 
about 12 per cent were head wounds 

e After being under construc- 
tion for four years, the Douglas B-19 
bomber, able to carry 18 tons of bombs 
7,750 miles non-stop, is completed and 
ready for test flights .. © Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads reports 
that during March the roads moved 
327,188 soldiers, trainees and CCC 
workers, 


* * + 


RED CROSS 


In 1864 Henry Dunant, a Swiss mov- 
ed by the sufferings of the wounded at 
the Battle of Solferino, organized the 
Red Cross, which was recognized in- 
ternationally at the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1866. Clara Barton founded the 
American Red Cross in 1881. Meeting 
in Washington at its 60th annual con- 
vention, more than 4,000 delegates of 





International 


Chairman Davis Reported on War Relief 


the Red Cross learned what it has 
done in this war. Chairman Norman 
Davis reported that the American Red 
Cross is aiding six nations—Britain, 
unoccupied France, Finland, China, 
Spain and Greece. Total relief has 
amounted to. $27,000,000, of which 
$13,000,000 went to Britain. At home 
the Red Cross has aided, as always, in 
disasters, especially the floods of last 
August when it helped 25,000 families. 
To meet the present emergency, the 
Red Cross will seek a 50 per cent in- 
crease in membership to 12,000,000 at 
its November Roll Call. 


AMERICAS 


To celebrate National Youth Day, 
which was also his 58th birthday, Pres- 
ident Getulio Vargas of Brazil decreed 
a tax on bachelors. The decree also 
contained provisions for pre-marital 
physical examinations and for pro- 
tection of children . . . @ Naval offi- 
cers of 11 Latin American nations will 
arrive in Washington May 7 to be 
guests of Adm. Harold R. Stark, Chief 
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gentine government has submitted |) 
its Congress a tax on oil companies 
which would take 60 per cent of the 
profits in excess of the 1932-36 aver. 
age earnings . . . @ Both Gen. Medin, 
Angarita and Romullo Gallegas, | 
didates for President of Venezucl, 
have agreed to cease campaigning «4 
permit Congress to elect the Presi«: 
undisturbed by political pressure 

e After a “subversive plot” to o 
throw the government of Provisi: 
President Higinio Morinigo was 
pressed, the entire Paraguayan ( 
net resigned. 


* 7. . 


FOREIGN 


France has resigned from the Leas 
of Nations. The League itself is | 
practically non-existant . . . @ | 
cause of repeated sabotage, especi: 
cutting cables, Stavanger, Rogaland 
and Haugesund Counties, Nor \ 
have been fined 500,000 kroner by th 
German authorities . . . @ The tablet 
at Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, commemo 
ing the assassination on June 28, 114, 
of Austrian Archduke Franz Fy 
nand, the incident which touched of 
the First World War, has been ; 
sented to Adolf Hitler . . . @ Finland 
is getting only 70 per cent of 
calories her people need, reported 
Charles Grey, returned Red Cross i: 
resentative. 


* * * 


PEOPLE 


Badly shaken but unhurt when their 
auto was sideswiped by another car 
Colesville, Md., Lord and Lady Halifay 
proceeded to their destination in an 
auto borrowed from a local store- 
keeper . ® On her parents’ 33rd 
wedding anniversary, 19-year-old 
Deanna Durbin became the bride of 
Vaughn Paul, 25-year-old associate 
movie producer, at a Hollywood 
church wedding. . . @ Navy Secre- 
tary Knox, Assistant Secretary Bard 
and Col. WiHiam J. Donovan figured 
in the rescue of five swimmers fr 
the Potomac River. They were aboard 
a Coast Guard cutter at the time 
@ Henry Ford II, grandson of 
manufacturer, has become an instruc- 
tor of machine shop mathemati: 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. He is an ensign in the naval 
reserve . @ At an “America Firs! 
Committee” rally in New York, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh declared to loud 
applause that “England can’t win,” an 
that though it would be a tragedy fo! 
the British Empire to fall, America 
should do nothing more to prevent its 
fall. While the German press hailed 
Lindbergh as “a real American,” \! 
Roosevelt said Lindbergh “seems 
have a strange lack of confidenc: 
his own people.” Maj. A. P. Seversky. 
famed military plane designer, s2) 
Lindbergh knew very little about 
technique or strategy of military av!0 
tion. Mayor LaGuardia asked 
Lindbergh favored building up | 
defenses if Germany does not enda 
er us. Former Senator Ernest W. ‘ 
son said Lindbergh’s was “a prog! 
of fear” which was “playing Hit! 
game.” 
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INFLATION— 


Bullets & Bombs not the Only Danger in War 


VERYBODY is reading and hear- 

ing about the danger of inflation. 
[hey note the Administration’s efforts 
to“peg prices” to prevent their “spiral- 
ing.” under the emergency defense 
program, to such heights as to bring 
inflation. 

The average man in the shop, in the 
cornfield, or in the editorial office, 
cets the idea that inflation must be 
pretty bad, and that the danger of it 
is pretty serious. But he has a very 
foggy idea as to just what 
inflation is, how it comes 
ibout, and how it works its 
mischief. And no wonder 
he finds it hard to under- 
stand. For inflation is a 
technical, financial sub- 
ject, and the experts who 
‘plain it to us explain it 

a technical language as 
hard for the average man 
lo grasp as an engineer’s 
report or an_ architect’s 
blue print. The general 
reader usually glances at 
ich articles, explanations 

reports and passes on 
ith a frown, 

Let it be understood at 
the outset that this is an 
ffort by a non-expert to 
xplain the subject to oth- 

non-experts in non- 
chnical language — to 
ranslate, as it were, the 
ngo of the specialists. 
rhis inflation business is 
financial malady that af- 
ects us all. We need to 
understand it better—to recognize the 
rst symptoms, to appreciate its 
eriousness, and get an idea of how 
io treat it. Experienced parents take 
ps to keep a cold from developing 
to pneumonia. We can take steps 
keep the mild inflation we already 
ive from becoming fatal. Prices have 
eady started up, you know. 


... Two Definitions 


What is inflation? That is the first 
hing we need to understand. The best 
\y to go about it, perhaps, is to ex- 
ine the popular notion about infla- 
on and see what is wrong with it. 
rhe word “inflation” conjures up 
those pictures we saw in the papers 
' the Germans in the 1920’s carrying 
oney in wheelbarrows to meet their 
payrolls. Merchants would make a 
sale and then rush out and spend the 
oney before it got cheaper. Many 
of us bought as souvenirs billion-mark 
notes for a few cents. Paper money 


was almost as plentiful and worthless 
in several other European countries, 
notably Austria, Italy, and even in 
France, while in Russia, Stalin issued 
“fiat” or “printing press money” with 
the avowed purpose of having it “com- 
mit suicide.” We recall the finally 
worthless assignats that represented 
the monetary inflation of the French 
Revolution. And we know about the 
paper money issued by the Continental 
Congress in our early history, which 
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Carlisle in The Des Moines Register 
Guarding the Horse, But the Old Barn Door Still Isn’t Locked 


sank until a paper dollar could be had 
for two cents in silver—‘‘not worth a 
Continental,” they used to say. Some 
among us can still remember the 
“sreenbacks” of 1862, “fiat money” that 
took $14 in 1864 to buy $5 in gold. 

So inflation generally means to us 
cheap money and high prices. But, 
say the economists, these are the ef- 
fects of inflation, not inflation itself. 
Here is the definition of inflation as 
given by Mr. Webster, who evidently 
got it from his banker: “Dispropor- 
tionate and relatively sharp and sud- 
den increase in the quantity of money 
or credit, or both, relative to the 
amount of exchange business.” 

But Mr. Webster, in his condensed 
space, couldn’t get away from the 
financial jargon. So we are left won- 
dering just what is meant by “credit,” 
as used here, and “exchange business.” 
Even the term “money” means more 
than what a man can jingle in his 
pocket or fold in his wallet. So let’s 


see if we can’t get more light on it. 

Here is an up-to-the-hour definition 
of inflation as given by Harry Scher- 
man in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, He says: “As the word 
is used by most economists, it means a 
quite definite condition of affairs—a 
money supply in the nation that is 
being more and moré fully used by the 
people and that is increasing fast— 
faster than the goods and property 
that are already on the market to be 
sold or that are being currently pro- 
duced.” 


.. « See-Saw Balance 


We get the idea of a balance to be 
maintained in our economic structure; 
and that an unbalanced 
condition means inflation, 
or deflation. Let us picture 
a see-saw board with 
“money” on one end and 
goods on the other. If one 
goes up the other goes 
down. The two are always 
teetering, but some acci- 
dent, excitement or emer- 
gency might send one up 
so fast and so high as to 


upset everything. Wars 
usually make the goods 


fly up and the money drop 
down. If we _ substitute 
demand and supply for 
money and goods on this 
see-saw, we can see how 
war increases the demand 
and diminishes the supply, 
thus unbalancing things. 
The lessened supply soars 
up in price. The cost of 
living has risen, That 
brings higher wages, and 
higher wages send prices 
still higher, and so it goes. 

That is what the Govern- 
ment is trying to prevent, or check 
before it gets out of hand. Instead 
of letting the old law of supply and 
demand work in its own way, the 
Administration is substituting price 
control. By forcibly keeping prices 
down, it will keep the money end 
from sinking. 

But holding down prices is only part 
of the Government’s effort to keep 
the balance between consumer goods 
(merchandise that people buy) and 
money. It is just as busy trying to 
keep the volume of money from ex- 
panding. In other words, it is work- 
ing at both ends. 

To understand what is being done 
at the money end of the see-saw, it 
is necessary to get a clear idea of 
what the economists mean by money, 
or money supply, or, as Webster put 
ii, “both money and credit.” This 
money supply, which balances con- 
sumer goods on the see-saw, consists 
of all the money “in circulation” (cash 
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in pockets, banks and cash registers), 
which now amounts to about $9,000,- 
000,000, plus the total of bank prom- 
ises to pay (as shown on credit side of 
depositors’ pass books) which steps 
the total up to some $50,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scherman, You can un- 
derstand how “money supply” is so 
much more than existing cash when 
you reflect that if you deposit $1,000 
in a bank the bank can lend all but 
some 15 per cent of it to another man; 
this man can deposit his $850 in a bank, 
and again the bank can lend $722.50 
of that to a third, and so on. Thus 
cash grows into credits. More than 90 
per cent of our buying and selling is 
done by merely transferring bank 
promises. 
..« Velocity of Circulation” 


Another factor in the money supply, 
and a very important one right now, 
is what the economists call the “ve- 
locity of circulation.” This is the 
active use of money, the rapidity of its 
turn-over. A billion dollars of “money 
in circulation” turned over 50 times a 
year would affect the money supply as 
much as ten billions turned over five 
times a year. 

Billions lying in the bank vaults, as 
we've had them in the “tight money 
years,” have little effect. That is why 
savings accounts and time deposits are 
not even counted by economists as a 
part of the money supply. It is not 
active. And that explains how it came 
about that during the depression years 
of low prices we had more money in 
circulation and demand deposits than 
in the roaring, pre-depression 1920's. 
In fact, that money stock is now 50 per 
cent higher than it has ever been, 
though prices in 1940 were 15 per cent 
lower than in 1923. That ought to 
dispose of the old fallacy~that in- 
creasing the money in circulation will 
raise prices—but nothing will ever 
stop the oratorical politicians from de- 
manding an increase in the circulation 
when prices are low. And the evi- 
dence of all history cannot stop them 
from demanding printing-press money 
in times of stress, 


.. « Price Fixing 


Now that we have a fairly clear pic- 
ture of the goods and money set-up, 
we can appreciate the danger of infla- 
tion, and understand the efforts of 
price-fixer Leon Henderson on one 
side, and financiers like the Federal 
Reserve Board on the other, to combat 
that danger. Our war-preparation ef- 
fort is putting new billions into the 
hands of workers, thus encouraging 
(or facilitating) spending. At the same 
lime, it threatens to decrease the vol- 
ume of consumer goods by directing 
the main effort toward production of 
war supplies. That would naturally 
mean more .purchasing power with 
Jess to purchase; or increased demand 
with reduced supply and, consequent- 
ly, higher prices. 

“If we get price inflation,” declared 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Pur- 
chases for the OPM, “we shall get it 


(Continued on page 20) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: King Conference 


The “arsenal for the democracies” 
was extended to include Canada after 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King of Canada got to- 
gether at Hyde Park. A joint announce- 
ment told of an agreement to mobilize 
the resources of the continent and co- 
ord.nate the production capacities of 
both countries. It was planned for 
Canada to supply to the United States 
defense material up to $300,000,000, 
about equivalent to what Canada buys 
from this country in a year. Aluminum 
and ships were specially. mentioned, 
and it was said the United States would 
gain from Canada’s capacity for speedy 
production of certain kinds of muni- 
tions and other strategic material. 

Pending the return of Mr. King’s 
visit some time in May, the President 





talked with Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York just before the latter flew to 
Ottawa, and as chairman of the United 
States-Canada joint Defense Board, an- 
nounced plans providing for the de- 
fense of American waters up to 1,000 
miles from the American coast, in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific. This was 
taken to mean that the United States 
might convoy vessels that far toward 
Britain. Thus the convoy fight in Con- 
gress, sparked by Senator Tobey of 
New Hampshire, took on new life 
while his much-debated resolution was 
being submitted to Administration of- 
ficials for comment. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 

e Following the Allied failure in 
Greece, the President met with his 
“war” Cabinet, presumably to seek 
ways of spurring aid to Britain, 

e Through Secretary of the Navy 
Knox it was announced that about 20 
fast motor torpedo boats had been 
transferred to Britain, bringing the 
total war vessels so transferred to 80. 
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e By executive order the Presid: 
brought under Civil Service, 125.0 
Federal employees, thus “virtual! 4 
eliminating the patronage system.” 

@ Newspaper correspondents laug 
ed when the President told them 
would take no part in the Texas fig! 
for the late Senator Sheppard’s se: 
but that Representative Lyndon John- 
son, a candidate, was “a very clos 
friend” of his. In the meantime, <A. 3 
Houston, 87-year-old son of Gen. Sa 4 
Houston, was appointed for the j 4 
terim. 

@ The President’s second plan t 
get away for a visit to Warm Spring 


Georgia, was spoiled by the serious- 
ness of the coal strike (see page 5). 
® Answering an appeal from En: 


land, President Roosevelt called, 
through the Red Cross, for 1,000 youn: 
physicians to volunteer for service i 





Internationa] 


The President and the Prime Minister: Good Neighbors Talk Joint Defense 


the hospital “of our British friends 
There were more than 200 response: 
in one day. 

e The President called for a 
tional conference on nutrition May 2' 
27 and 28, Federal Security Admi 
trator McNutt to be in charge. 


Congress: Tax Minded 


Congress expected to be shocked, | 
it was shocked beyond expectati 
when the “bad news” from the Tre: 
ury Department in the form of defe: 
tax proposals broke. Democratic lea: 
ers tried to keep the thing secret un! 
the public could be prepared for 
but with Republicans calling for pu 
licity a swarm of snoopers and snip: 
soon got all the figures and pass« 
them to an apprehensive and nerv: 
country. The country remained ner‘ 
ous. 

The heart of Treasury plan to ra 
$3,600,000,000 in new revenue is 
stiff increase in the income tax in th: 
middle class brackets. Beginning w''! 
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the first dollar of taxable income, a 
surtax of 11 per cent is to be added to 
the present four per cent rate, and it 
is graduated sharply upward as in- 
mes rise. Some lower income groups 
yuuld pay more than six times as 
iuch as at present. 
The following abbreviated tables 
show graphically the difference in the 
ount in income tax paid under the 
‘sent law and under the proposed 


rates: 
Single Persons 
Net Income Present Proposed 
$1,000 &4 $29 
1,500 22 109 
2.500 64 270 
4,000 123 550 
5.000 163 748 
Married Couples—No Children 
2,500 $11 $72 
3.000 31 152 
5.000 110 506 
8,000 317 1,131 
10,000 528 1,628 
Married Couples—Two Children 
$3,000 none $24 
3.500 15 100 
1.500 59 265 
6,000 114 427 


Among the proposed excise taxes, 
which cover a wide field, are these: 
Gasoline, 2% cents a gallon; soft 
drinks, 1 cent a bottle or glass; checks, 
2 cents each; matches, 2 cents per 
1,000; a 5 per cent tax on candy, chew- 
ing gum, telephone bills and passenger 
iransportation; a 10 per cent tax on 

usical instruments, sporting goods, 
suit cases and other luggage, clocks 
ind watches, phonograph records, 
furs and jewelery. Rates would be 
raised on tobacco, liquors, autos, tires, 
and many other things. 

Complaints were soon heard and op- 
position evidenced. Chairman Robert 
|.. Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee declared Congress 

d not the Treasury would write the 

bill, and a modified plan easing the 
den in the lower income brackets 
is soon before the commitee. As an 
imple of the “unfairness” in the new 
es it was pointed out that the Treas- 

v's proposed estate taxes for net 

tates of $60,000 and upward are 

sher than those of England—whom 
ire taxing ourselves to help. 





Labor: Wages vs. Freight 


Despite statistical evidence of an in- 
ise in total production during the 
fortnight, news of strikes—past, 
esent, and pending—have continued 
monopolize public attention in the 
fense picture. At least one of these 
ikes justified all the attention given 
ind more. That was the strike of 
1,000 miners, which halted all pro- 
ction in the billion-dollar soft coal 
dustry on April 1 and which finally 
gan to make itself felt seriously in 
virtually all other industries depend- 
upon this fuel for operation. 
As steel producers began to shut 
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International 


Doughton: Congress Will Write the Bill 


down blast furnaces and beehive ovens 
for lack of coke, and some hospita)s 
entered pleas for “humanitarian” ship- 
ments to replenish empty bins, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins finally 
certified this strike, on its 24th day, 
to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. By that time the dispute had 
resolved itself from an issue over 
wages to one involving North-South 
freight differentials, which favored 
Northern shippers to tidewater and 
the Great Lakes industrtial areas by 
approximately 35 cents a ton. South- 
ern operators, who had twice bolted 
settlement conferences, insisted they 
could not meet union demands for 
elimination of the prevailing 40-cent 
North-South daily wage differentital 
unless they were correspondingly fa- 
vored by freight differentials. 
President Roosevelt told a press con- 
ference that this matter of Southern 
freight rates (which affects other 
Southern industries as well) was again 
being studied by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, But a White House 
request that mining operations be re- 
sumed at status quo proved unavailing. 
Meanwhile, the War Department re- 





International 


Secretary Perkins Acted After 24 Days 


ported that the mining strike has had 
a “very drastic effect” on defense 
production in connection with Army 
and Navy contracts. Estimates show- 
ed steel ingot production cut 1,000,000 
tons a month by April 28, and expected 
to reach 2,500,000 tons a month by May 
5 if the coal shortage has not been 
remedied by that time. Three large 
ammonia plants were reported to be 
on the verge of complete shut-down, 
and “a considerable number” of wool 
and cotton mills with large orders for 
Army clothing had been forced to cur- 
tail production. 


Most serious strike threat of the 
week was that involving General Mo- 
tors, which has more than $700,000,000 
in defense contracts, and employs ap- 
proximately 300,000 hourly and salar- 
ied workers. Michigan’s Governor 
Murray D. VanWagoner, principal 
mediator in settlement of the Ford 
strike, appointed a special commission 
to arbitrate this dispute (concerned 
chiefly with wages and union recog- 
nition) between officials of General 
Motors and representatives of the 
C10’s United Automobile Workers. Be- 
-ause defense orders are involved, the 
strike, notice of which was filed April 
18, could not be called under Michigan 
State law until May 18. 


Among the number of lesser “de- 
fense” strikes recently certified to the 
National Defense Mediation Board, 
were: American Potash and Chemical 
Co., largest of three producers of pot- 
ash salts for explosives, where 1,300 
employees have been idle since March 
15; the American Car and Foundry 
Co.’s Buffalo, N. Y., plant, which has 
orders on $6,000,000 worth of shell 
parts; and the John A. Roebling Sons 
Co., where 6,500 workers were out at 
the Roebling and Trenton, N. J., plants. 

oa ——___— 


Defense: Results 


After Elijah had promised Ahab 
there would be abundance of rain, he 
sent his servant to the mountain top 
to look for signs. Not until he had 
looked seven times did the servant 
see a cloud “like a man’s hand.” 

Results in the defense effort have 
not been so tardy in showing up. 
When Congress sent its Senate in- 
vestigating committee to look they 
learned from Chief of Staff Gen. 
George C, Marshall that “a tremendous 
Army is developing,” and with the 
“highest morale” he had even seen, 
After two years of difficulties, Gen. 
Marshall said, the War Department 
had “gotten over the hump.” Things 
began to move, he explained, when 
Germany conquered France. That 
awakened Congress and the public. 
One result was the development here 
of four training schools for men of the 
mechanized forces, each of which will 
soon be turning out 12,000 trained men 
every three months. 

Our Army, now numbering 1,250,000, 
is scheduled to reach a strength of 
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1,418,000 by July 1, and if a request for 
152,589 more men for the Air Corps 
is granted by Congress, the number 
will be nearer 1,700,000. At the same 
time, it was revealed that the War 
Department has already completed 
plans for raising the Army to 2,800,000 
men, if and when Congress thinks 
such a strength is needed. 

Army officials are beginning to wor- 
ry about the draftees going back home 
after their year is up—just when they 
have become good soldiers. They hate 
to think of having to rely on the 
473,000 regular Army troops to defend 
the long coastlines in case war should 
break out. So they are forming plans 
to get the trainees to stay on a couple 
of years longer. Maybe they will be 
offered reenlistment bonuses, probably 
better than the $75 and $150 gratuities 
now given for reenlistments. There 
were rumors, too, that legislation 
would be sought to keep the men in 
service “for the duration of the emer- 
gency,” but general opinion appeared 
hostile to the idea. 

Proving to the world that it is fore- 
sighted, the War Department revealed 
that it had already initiated surveys 
for 28 new cantonment sites, in case 
the Army should be increased by an- 
other 1,000,000 troops. “Just precau- 
tionary,” explained Under Secretary 
of War Patterson, who said the new 
surveys are considering water sup- 
plies, power facilities and other con- 
veniences for the new camps. These, 
he explained, will be for from 25,000 
to 30,000 men, and not like the huge 
cantonments built in some sections 
this year. 

No new camps will have to be built, 
presumably, for the 2,000 troops that 
landed at Manila from the transport 
Republic—the biggest landing in the 
Philippines since the days of the in- 
surrection. Most of the men were sent 
to join the Coast Artillery forces pro- 
tecting the harbors. The War Depart- 
ment asked that no figures be publish- 
ed as to the size of the American force 
in the islands, but one correspondent 
went so far as to say that there were 
more soldiers there “than people gen- 
erally know.” 

—_—_- es 


Americana— 

Reward: James Mallis, restauranteur 
of Roanoke, Va., is cooking Mildred 
Green of that city a chicken dinner. 
Miss Green returned to the bank teller 
a $100 “counterfeit” bill patrons left 
untouched in the bank lobby. The bill 
was real; it belonged to Mallis’s wife. 


Oracle: An Ouija board “told” John 
Geotis, 23, to enlist in the Army. So 
armed with his board, the young fill- 
ing station attendant walked into the 
recruiting office at Newark, N. J., and 

. signed up. 

Stuck?: Max Yormak, co-owner of a 
New York swap shop, thought he had 
“been stuck” when.he gave a young 
fellow $5 for a battered violin. Po- 
lice discovered it was stolen from a 
violinist and is worth $10,000. 
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Balkans: Battle’s End 


Three days late for Adolph Hitler’s 


52nd birthday on April 20, the Ger- 


man armies virtually ended the Battle 
of the Balkans. They broke through 
the British defenses at Thermopylae, 
the east anchor of a “last stand” line. 
In Epirus they bottled up some 250,000 
Greek troops, who promptly surrend- 
ered. King George and his cabinét fled 
to Crete, British-held Greek island, to 
continue the war from there. The 
some 65,000 British Empire troops in 
Greece were faced with a second Dun- 
kerque—but this time there was no 
R. A. F. air superiority to shield them. 

The reasons for Allied disaster in 
the Balkans were plain enough. The 
combined British and Greeks were out- 





International 
King George II (standing) Fled to Crete 


numbered by from 3-to-1 to 5-to-1 in 
men, and probably by 10-to-1 in 
planes and tanks. The Greek soldiers, 
tougher in both body and spirit than 
Premier Alexander Koritzis, who com- 
mitted suicide, and their British allies 
fought with almost mad bravery. But 
it was not enough. The British tock a 
gamble in the Balkans; they lost every- 
thing save time, and the diversion of 
big masses of Germany’s Wehrmacht. 

The Battle of the Balkans will prob- 
ably now become the Battle of the 
Mediterranean. Once again Hitler has 
a wide choice of fronts on which he 
can Wage political before military war. 
The fronts extend almost all around 
the sea which Mussolini used to call 
Italy’s. 

The Balkans are to be remapped by 
the Axis, probably at a conference in 
Vienna. Things will go hard with 
Yugoslavia, which “insulted” Hitler, 
and where 300,000 Serbs are reported 
still fighting in the southern mountains. 
(King Peter and his cabinet are safe 
in Palestine.) Greece, Berlin inti- 
mates, will be treated more like Nor- 
Way. 

Turkey now straddles one route to 
the Suez Canal. Even as Greece was 
being overrun, Ambassador Franz von 





had offered Ankara a 
German pact, was conferring with 
Warlord Hitler “somewhere on th: 
southeastern front.” The Turks have 
a military alliance with Britain (which 
they have ducked), and a neutralit, 
pact with Russia (which may mean 
little now). Turkey may come to Ger- 
man terms. But many Turks expect 
to be attacked within two months, and 
still insist they will fight if invaded. 
That Germany has eyes on the Darda- 
nelles was indicated when German 
speedboats seized Greek Samothrace 
Island, near the Dardanelles’ mouth. 

Iraq, the oil-soaked one-time Gar- 
den of Eden lying behind Turkey, re- 
cently witnessed a pro-Axis coup 
which installed Sayid Gailani as Pre- 
mier. To protect Iraq’s oil fields and 
buttress Turkey’s rear, the British 
rushed troops to Basra, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates flow into th: 
Persian Gulf. Though it was done 
under the treaty by which this former 
British mandate became a kingdom, 
the Germans loudly condemned Brit- 
ain as “a seducer and murderer of 
small nations.” 

Moves on Turkey or through Egypt 
would threaten British naval command 
of the eastern Mediterranean. At the 
other end of the sea German diplo- 
macy became intense again. 

France felt the screws of Hitler & 
Co. Pro-Laval, pro-German Paris 
newspapers screamed at Marshal Pe- 
tain to “take a lesson from Belgrade.” 
Vichy was reported to fear an armed 
pro-Laval coup d’etat. Vice Premier 
Admiral Darlan rushed up to Paris to 
confer with Laval and Otto Abetz, Hit- 
ler’s representative, and to get spe 
cific German demands for “collabora- 
tion.” It was rumored that Hitler was 
tired of waiting for the French flee! 
and French North Africa to come to 
him, and that Mahomet might go to th« 
mountain. 

Spain was likewise feeling a Ger 
man pressure wave. Dictator Franc: 
was reported stalling off German de 
mands for troop passage to permit an 
attack on Gibraltar. Franco’s obje: 
tion was that Spain is still too anemic 
and hungry to suffer another war. Bu! 
Spain is also too weak to resist Ger 
man troop passage if Hitler really 
wants it. 

The Balkan Battle’s ending also had 
effects in Britain’s Dominions. Aus- 
tralia’s government, with Prime Min- 
ister Menzies in London, was menaced 
by protests that Anzacs had been sen! 
to Greece without consulting Austra 
lian officials and without adequat: 
support. 


Papen, who 





... Africa: Sea and Desert 


The battle for Greece and Egypt 's 
in reality a battle for control of the 
Mediterranean, And in those waters 
Germany, which covets but does no! 
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mmand the sea, got another taste of 
the meaning of sea power. The same 
iritish battle fleet which wrecked the 
ltalians at the Battle of Cape Matapan 
suddenly appeared off Tripoli, the Ger- 
man-Italian supply base in Libya. 

For 40 minutes its 15-inch guns gave 
that port the worst shelling of the war. 
Naval torpedo and fighter planes join- 
d in the assault. When it was all 
over, the score stood four German 
roop transport planes shot down at 
a; three supply craft torpedoed by 
planes; six supply ships and a destroy- 
er hit by big guns; vast destruction 
wrought at Tripoli. The Royal Navy 
uffered no damage during the oper- 
ition, in which battleships and smaller 
craft pumped more than 1,000 tons of 
shells into the Axis supply base. 








WAR ABROAD 


tween Tobruk and Solum, Egypt. 

Time and the desert seemed to be 
taking their toll of this attack. While 
the Axis army seemed unable to move 
forward from Solum, its ranks were 
being steadily thinned as General Wa- 
vell strengthened his forces. It was 
reported in Cairo that he would need 
about a month to reinforce the Army 
of the Nile to its old strength. But 
British officials in Cairo told report- 
ers: “It would be a definite mistake 
to assume that Wavell’s tactics will 
necessarily be defensive.” Already 
he had started minor offensives, such 
as raids on Axis-held ports, like Bardia. 

Meantime, in Ethiopia, the British 
continued to hunt down the scattered 
troops of the Duke of Aosta, Italian 
commander who refused to surrender, 
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Scene of Destruction in Libya as Fortunes of War Favor One Side, Then the Other 


lo the British Navy, as well as the 
\rmy of the Nile, went some of the 
redit for stalling the German drive 
hich had headed back through Libya 
»ward the Alexandria naval base and 
the Suez Canal. Worn by the long 
verland drive from Tripoli, short of 
tal supplies as communication lines 
stretched, the German panzer troops 

»wed to a halt at Solum, just inside 
he Egyptian border. 


But sea power thrives on distance. 
Naval units helped bombard Axis-held 
sitions and airfields; smashed at 
\xis communications, as in the attack 
rripoli; and helped supply the be- 
eged defenders of Tobruk, who were 
coming daily more a thorn in the 
de of their besiegers. When the Ger- 
ins swept past Tobruk, true to their 
ilicy of flowing around strong points, 
eemed that they could later reduce 
defenders at their leisure. But in 
ost two weeks of attacks on that 
rtress, the Axis troops lost almost 
o-score tanks and 2,000 prisoners 
iken by the defenders, Tobruk may 
become part of a British pincers 

'o nip off the Axis drive on Egypt be- 


Aosta had direct orders from Rome to 
keep the British occupied in Ethiopia 
as long as possible. 


... Britain: Daffodils 


In England, where attack comes 
from above and everyone must fight 
upwards, millions of daffodils joined 
the fray last fortnight and, in the 
words of the poet Bryant, “pushed up- 
ward the sword.” They were welcomed 
by thousands of Londoners who paid 
25 cents to attend the annual spring 
daffodil exhibit, always a big affair 
for the garden-loving English people. 

German airmen, meanwhile, disdain- 
ing any such exhibit on der Fuehrer’s 
birthday, visited London with their 
second fiercest bombing since the start 
of the war. This was regarded as an- 
other “reprisal” raid, a reply to the 
terrific pounding which the Royal Air 
Force gave to Berlin on April 17th. 
That bombing, the 39th assault on the 
German capital, was described as sur- 
passing in destruction the total of all 
previous 38 raids. The R. A. F. flew 
their latest bombers, the Short-Stirling 
four-motor planes, reputedly the most 








powerful in use by any air force and 
dropped new “super-bombs,” said to 
have five times the ordinary bomb’s 
blasting power, 

The R. A, F. also carried out its 73rd 
attack on Cologne, third largest Ger- 
man city; bombed Duesseldorf, Aschen, 
and Rotterdam, where oil tanks were 
destroyed; raided the dock areas at 
Dunkerque and Ostend and the in- 
vasion port of LeHavre; and launched 
its 55th attack on Brest, the tenth since 
the battle cruisers Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau have been known to be 
berthed there. Three successive raids 
on Kiel so devastated that German na- 
val base that the authorities shielded 
it from view of the German people 
with a long stretch of high board fence. 

The British have set up nine de- 
fense areas covering all Northern Ire- 
land. One of these is Belfast, where 
casualties of the four-hour German 
bombing on April 15th exceeded 500 
dead and 1,500 injured. The British 
Ministry of Information reported that 
throughout England the number of 
German planes brought down by 
ground forces totaled more than 1,000. 
Girls in the Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice are now operating the predictors, 
height finders and telescopes of the 
big anti-aircraft guns defending Lon- 
don. In the air, British flyers are 
proving themselves the superior of the 
Germans at night fighting. 

Regarding the sea war, in which the 
Germans have sunk a total of well over 
5,000,000 tons of British, Allied and 
neutral shipping, A. V. Alexander, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
announced that Capt. Schepke of 
U-Boat 100 was dead and his sub- 
marine sunk. Schepke, whom the Ger- 
mans had credited with the destruc- 
tion of 208,975 tons of British and Al- 
lied shippmg, was one of the only 
three U-Boat commanders to have 
been decorated by Hitler with the Oak 
Leaves. The other two are Otto 
Kretchmer, now an English prisoner, 
who as captain of the U-99 (sunk) 
had taken the largest single toll of 
shipping up to last December; and 
Lieut. Comdr. Guenther Prien, who 
sank the Royal Oak, and who con- 
tinues to raid the shipping lanes, 


... Orient: War No Dream? 


Back in Tokyo and briskly rubbing 
his hands over his piece of good busi- 
ness done in Moscow, Japan’s Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka happily de- 
scribed how he got the Japanese-Rus- 
sian pact from Joseph Stalin, During 
a 40-minute interview, said Matsuoka, 
he talked for 30 minutes; the only 
word Stalin said was “Yes.” Matsuoka 
said there were no secret clauses in 
the neutrality pact. Asked whether 
the pact would change relations with 
the United States, Matsuoka replied, 
“T don’t know.” 

But plenty of other Japanese had 
more definite ideas. Sections of the 
Japanese press envisaged an apoca- 
lyptical struggle: “It is no honger a 
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crazy dream to expect a war with 
Japan, Germany, Italy and Soviet Rus- 
sia on one side, and the United States, 
Great Britain and China on the other.” 
More specifically, the newspaper Mi- 
yako foresaw “war between Japan 
and the United States,” perhaps by 
June. 

The important Nichi Nichi saw 
Russia “preparing to join the Axis in 
the new partition of the world,” with 
its sphere in Central Asia (India) and 
the Near East.” Meantime, the pact 
“allows Japan to avoid two-front 
operations, that is, fighting both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
in case of a positive advance of her 
southward policy and a crisis in the 
Pacific.” The Russian comment was 
made by Pravda, Communist Party 
newspaper. It saw the pact as foiling 
Britain and the United States in their 
efforts to drag Russia into the war. 

The treaty apparently gave strength 
to the totalitarian trend in Japan, with 
Admiral] Toyoda, Industrial Minister, 
telling small industries: “I am afraid 
it will become impossible -to maintain 
them in their present disorganized 
condition ... they must be readjusted 
and unified.” To justify still more 
years of war for her people, Nippon’s 
newspapers whipped up rumors of a 
“Six Power Pact” for action against 
Japan, negotiated by the United States, 
Britain, Australia, the Dutch East In- 
dies, India and China. In Washing- 
ton, Secretary Hull said he had “no 
knowledge” of such a pact. 

But when Air Marshal Brooke-Pop- 
ham, British. commander in the Far 
East, met recently in Manila with high 
American civil] and military author- 
ities, they probably did not talk about 
the weather. American-built bombing 
and fighting planes began to arrive in 
quantity at Singapore as Japan was 
reported moving troops out from the 
Manchukuwo-Siberian border, and send- 
ing them south, but not to China. 

Some Japanese suggested that Mat- 
suoka ought to come to Washington 
for a chat, like the productive one 
with Stalin. But many observers ex- 
pected Japan to create an incident in 
the Pacific soon—an incident to test 
the United States, to see just what we 
might be expected to do if Japan really 
moves in south Asia. 


War Sidelights— 


@ Instead of counting sheep, London 
insomniacs count bomb blasts. 





® Before being sent to Africa, Ger- 
man troops now fighting in Libya were 
baked in ovens—that is, they were sub- 
jected to special scientific heat treat- 
ment to prepare them for action under 
the intense desert sun. 


e Parisians in the subway trains 
now raise their hats when they arrive 
at the George V station in Paris—not 
so much to honor the late British mon- 
arch, but to heckle the occupying 
Germans. 


e A secret radio, camouflaged as a 
bed, was discovered in a Chinese home 
at Shanghai by Japanese police. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Biologists’ Wonderland 


“A food consisting of finely pow- 
dered sheep’s wool has been found 
readily digestible by rats (which re- 
semble human beings in their dietary 
needs)” ... “If the hypothalamus, a 
smal] part of the brain of a male 
guinea pig is removed, he loses all 
interest in female guinea pigs.” .. . 
“The human eye ‘sees’ darkness as 
well as light”... “The brain of a mon- 
key receives an amount of blood equal 
to one-half its own weight every min- 
ute. The flow through the human 
brain is probably slower.” 

One thing that will get scientists out 
of their laboratories is a chance to ex- 
change shop talk. Snatches of shop 


Science Facts 


NIMAL horns have a bony core 

covered with epidermal sub- 
stance, the true horn; and they are 
permanent. Animal antlers, which 
are shed seasonally, are entirely of 
bone . . . @ To study the crystal- 
line structure of substances only 
millionths of an inch thick, science 
now uses the electronic vacuum 
camera. The substance to be photo- 
graphed is suspended in a vacuum 
tube, a 40,000-volt electronic beam is 
focussed on it by means of a mag- 


net, and a picture is produced on a 
lantern slide at the other end of the 


tube. The process is used to study 
deposits on metal surfaces—tarn- 
ishes, oils, polish, corrosion, etc. 
. © The humming sound some- 
times heard near electrical trans- 
formers is caused by “magnetostric- 
tion.” A piece of steel in a trans- 
former coil contracts and expands 
120 times a second when a 60-cycle 
alternating current passes through 
the coil. The slight movement, only 
a few hundred-thousandths of an 
inch, is enough to start a hum. 





talk like the above were as common 
as orders for bacon-&-eggs in Chi- 
cago’s Stevens Hotel the other week. 
For, in connection with the University 
of Chicago’s 50th anniversary, the 
Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology held its annual 
meeting there. The Federation’s five 
member groups include physiologists, 
biochemists, pharmacologists, experi- 
mental pathologists and nutritionists. 
Its field is the scientific wonderland 
of living matter where almost any- 
thing can and does happen. Wonders 
on which the scientists reported in- 
cluded: 

Eternal Life? Because water is the 
only thing in nature that expands and 
crystallizes as it freezes, frozen body 
cells rupture and die. But in quick 
freezing, reported the Rev. Dr. Basile 
Luyet, St. Louis University priest- 
chemist, water changes directly to a 
solid without crystallization or ex- 
pansion. Dr. Luyet quick-froze some 





vinegar worms, creatures one - fi! 
teenth of an inch long, at —193 de- 
grees Centigrade. Five minutes lat: 

he brought them back to life by uw: 

freezing — but, theoretically, th: 

could have been kept under for centu 

ies. When Drs. Hudson Hoagland a: 

Gregory Pincus, of Clark Universit 

reported similarly freezing and pr. 

serving human spermatazoa, scien 

editors saw a headline-making poss 

bility. They envisaged a future i 

which children might be born to fath 
ers dead a thousand years, but wit! 
potency unimpaired. One drawback i 
that unfreezing must be performed i: 

stantly, or normal ice will be forme: 
and the cell be killed. 

Virus Flea: Using an electron m 
croscope, reported Dr. Wendell Sta 
ley, of Rockefeller Institute, he ha 
actually seen a virus—a disease-carr\ 
ing particle so small no ordinary m 
croscope can spot it. Not only had h 
seen a virus—of tobacco mosaic—bu 
he had observed how anti-bodies i 
the blood attacked it by surroundin 
it. No sooner had Dr, Stanley reporte:! 
seeing a virus, however, than D: 
Jaques Bourdillon, of University of 
Pennsylvania, indicated that the virus 
might not be the cause of diseases 
usually credited to it, such as influ- 
enza, colds and infantile paralysis, at 
all. His experiments showed that the 
disease carriers were small particles 
which were carried by the viruses, 
much as a flea is carried by a dog. 

Eye and Brain: The eye “sees’ 
darkness just as it does light, reporte: 
Drs. Haldan Hartline and A. Wilska 
of Cornell. In all vertebrates, the 
said, strong “off-responses” are car- 
ried to the brain by the optic nervy 
during darkness. At the same tim: 
three Milwaukee physicians reported 
that mental fatigue can be measured 
by the ability to detect whether 
light is glowing steadily or flickering 
rapidly. A fatigued brain is less ab): 
to detect a flicker; the ability to de- 
tect it is a function of the brain, and 
not of the eye, the physicians said. 





European Invaders 


More than 1,000 European weeds 
have invaded America in the past 31) 
years, reports Dr. M. L. Fernald, of 
Harvard. They include the devil's 
paintbrush, Canada thistle, dandelion 
plantain and pigweed. Invaders se: 
to take on new youth in the new en 
vironment, and elbow out nativ: 
weeds. “The invaders,” says Dr. Fer: 
ald in a report to the Smithsonian I: 
stitution, “are our thoroughly success 
ful wild plants.” Their success is |: 
be compared to that of other Europea 
invaders, “European man, the Eur 
pean rat and mouse, the Europe: 
starling, the English sparrow, the Fu 
ropean gypsy and brown-tai] moth 
and the European housefly.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Tips Big Business 


Tips—donations, gifts, gratuities, 
hand-outs—left on the soiled table- 
cloths of public restaurants, or placed 
directly in the hands of waiters and 
waitresses, last year amounted to 
5200,000,000, according to the estimate 
of the National Restaurant Association. 
If that is compared with the total 
value of aluminum products for 1937 
(last published), which was $165,600,- 
000, it is apparent that tipping ranks 
as big business—or graft, as some 
would classify it. 

Moreover, these figures do not in- 
clude contributions to Pullman car 
porters, hat check girls and other ren- 
derers of small services. Half of the 
$200,000,000, according to one com- 
mentator, is for “the privilege of being 
ignored, frustrated or insulted,” for it 
is agreed by old, experienced diners- 
out that table waiting is not what it 
used to be. There exists a code, or 
social practice, which requires a tip 
even when service and food are both 
bad and the customer is disgusted. But 
the tipping evil is still worse in Eu- 
rope—unless Hitler has changed all 
that sort of thing. 











Planting Time 

The great Francis Bacon said: “God 
Almighty first planted a garden.” Mil- 
lions of humans have found the exam- 
ple a good one to follow. This year 
without a spring—so quickly did sum- 
mer weather tread on the heels of win- 
ter—caught most planters napping, 
and sent them scurrying to fields and 
gardens with their seed. 

The first fruit of the year’s plant- 


ing, truck-garden produce, was late 
because of unfavorable weather. But 


srowers were rewarded for their bad 
luck by getting better prices. The first 
big harvest of the year, that of win- 
ter wheat planted last fall, promises 
to be about five per cent greater than 
last year’s crop. Agriculture Depart- 
ment figures it will amount to about 
16,000,000 bushels. When added to 
the hold-over, the total will amount to 
more than a billion bushels to feed 


A Familiar American Scene Today 





Random Statistics 


CCORDING to the Weather Bu- 

reau, Puerto Rico is the sun- 
niest spot in the West Indies. It 
has not had one day in two-and-one- 
helf years when the sun failed to 
shine, For the past 42 years, it has 
never had a temperature below 62 
degrees or above 92 degrees .. . 
@ Along with the steel and other 
metals, a two-and-one-half ton 


military truck requires 200 pounds 
of cotton, 300 pounds of wood, 40 


pounds of glass, 86 pounds of paint 
and 18 pounds of paper products. 
Its grease and oil weigh 64 pounds 
It also uses one pound of castor oil 
—as a brake fluid . . . @ The 
average size of the American farm 
increased almost 17 acres in the 
decade from 1930 to 1940, or from 
156.9 acres to 174 acres . . @ The 
Army’s estimated defense needs 
cover more than 45 different com- 
pleted items—not counting parts of 
equipment. 





ourselves and the self-defending na- 
tions we are aiding. 

That prospect facing the farmers 
makes planting this spring more sig- 
nificant than usual. For Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard says American 
food may decide the outcome of the 
war. Now that,it is planting time in 
the Balkans, he pointed out, millions 
of farmers are in the armies, or in 
their graves, and Germany was de- 
pendent on the Balkans for wheat, fats, 
and other foods. In fact, only in the 
Americas is spring planting going on 
normally, and many peoples besides 
those of the democracies are turning 
hungry looks toward American farms. 

——___—_.. 5 _______ 


Negro Meet 


The first annual conference of the 
Negro in Business was held in Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Negro Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Negro leaders in 
industry from all parts of the United 
States listened to and conferred with 
prominent Government officials on 
the Negro’s part in national industry 
and in national defense, 

A principal speaker was Sidney Hill- 
man, Associate Director of the Office 
of Production Management, who an- 
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nounced the creation of a new sec- 
tion of OPM, devoted entirely to the 
integration of Negroes in the national 
defense program. Declaring that every 
effort had been made to train Negroes 
in defense skills and provide them with 
employment, he pointed out that more 
than 2,500 of them had been given 
carpenter work in Army cantonments 
at from $8 to $12 a day. Among atten- 
dants at the conference was Fred Al- 
len of Detroit, who was said to be 
the owner of the largest Negro laundry 
in the United States; His business, he 
reported, aggregated more than $150,- 
000 last year. Some 150 colored busi- 
nessmen attended the conference. 





CAPITAL CHAT. 





Folk Festival 


F you could have “dropped in” on 

Constitution Hall, in Washington, 
on May 1, 2, 3, you would have heard 
the lilt of Mexican music, the chant of 
Amish hymns, the folk songs of the 
Old South, because all the diverse ele- 
ments of America’s heterogeneous civ- 
ilization were brought together in the 
colorful eighth annual National Folk 
Festival held at the Capital on those 
dates. 

Singers and dancers from 25 states 
presented roaring ballads, Old World 
dances, and the ceremonial ritual of 


the Kiowa Indian. From California 
to Massachusetts, from Michigan to 


Louisiana, Lithuanians, Czechoslovak- 
ians, Swedes, Indians, Mexicans, and 
Negroes appeared on six programs. 
Haitians were included, with their 
presentation of island dances, 

Probably the greatest affirmation of 
national unity came from a group of 
Uncle Sam’s Army lads from Fort 
Myer, Va., and the Headquarters 
Company in Washington. Their hearty 
testimonial was the rendering of 
“Songs Soldiers Sing.” 





Just in Case— 


) pnt g eggs bombings of Eu- 
ropean cities, resulting in the de- 
struction of famous museums, librar- 
ies and other centers of culture, have 
driven home to many Americans the 
fact that such things can happen here. 
Thus, as America’s all out defense 
preparations move into high gear, we 
find officials in many of our leading 
cities taking steps to protect our cen- 
ters of culture, or, at least, their con- 
tents. 

In this movement Washington is no 
exception, Here many far-sighted offi- 
cials and citizens are busily preparing 
for what seems to be a far-off possi- 
bility. But they are taking precautions 
—just in case. Foremost among them 
is Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress. It is his duty to guard the 
safety of the more than 5,000,000 books 
and pamphlets, 2,500,000 maps, charts, 
musical compositions and uncounted 
manuscripts that make up the Con- 
gressional Library. Recently, Librar- 
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PATHFINDER is the oldest magazine of 
comment in the United States, For 48 years 
it has digested news of the week for the 
American public. Millions read it week 
after week. It has always stood for Amer- 
icanism in the highest sense of that term. 


PATHFINDER is now read by millions 
of Americans in every state. It wishes to 
carry its message of sound Americanism 
into a million more American homes—and 
it wishes to do that this year. 


For this purpose PATHFINDER today 
launches its great “COLUMBIAN” circu- 
lation contest. 


PATHFINDER will pay $20,000 in cash 
prizes and commissions to those of its 
readers who assist in this great, nation- 
wide drive. There is a Grand Cash Prize 
of $2,500; a Second Prize of $1,500; a 
Third Prize of $1,000; a Fourth Prize of 
$850; a Fifth Prize of $700; a Sixth Prize 
of $600; a Seventh Prize of $450; an 
Eighth Prize of $300. There are 100 ad- 
ditional Grand Cash Prizes totaling $1,100. 
There are 27 Special Cash Prizes totaling 
$1,000, whieh will be paid to active con- 
testants during progress of the campaign. 


That’s not all. A commission of 10 per 
cent will be paid on all cash business turn- 
ed in by Fen who do not win grand 
prizes. So, you see, asa contestant in this 
great “COLUMBIAN” campaign you are 
not only strengthening the spirit of Amer- 
icanism in your community, but you are 
also striking for handsome prizes for 
yourself—for a substantial reward for 
You can’t lose, 


your cooperation. 
EVERYBODY WINS! 
Nobody loses in this great contest. 


There are 109 Grand Prizes. But those 
who do not win a grand prize will be 
rewarded for their efforts by being paid 
10 per cent in cash on the amount of busi- 
ness they turn in to. the contest manager. 


Commission checks will be sent out 
from the offices of PATHFINDER at the 
end of the Contest. Contestants are re- 
quested not to deduct their commissions 
for the reason that such procedure would 
cause confusion and retard the contest 
as a whole. 

Any man or woman, boy or girl, who 
now reads these lines has an opportunity 
to win the First Grand Prize of $2,500, 
equal to that of any other person in the 
contest. It is all a matter of using your 
spare time; getting your friends to work 
for you; using the telephone; and using 
the mail. And everybody receives 10 
per cent of the business he or she turns 
in. (Read carefully rule No. 11.) 


The schedule of Regular Votes appears 
on this page. The schedule of Extra Bonus 
Votes also appears on this page. 


The contest will be divided into four 
periods—and the first period opens today. 
During this first, or “SUNRISE PERIOD,” 
every new subscription of three or five 
years will earn for the contestant 40,000 
‘xtra Bonus Votes. This first, or “SUN- 
RISE PERIOD,” will close on June 30. 
Extra Bonus Votes will be less in each 
succeeding period of the contest. 

Enter now—and persevere to the end. 
You can win by spe nding only your spare 
time on this interesting competition. The 
big point is to enter early. 


Address All Contest Mail To 


CIRCULATION CONTEST MANAGER 


PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 





HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


First Grand Prize . . $2,500.00 
Second Grand Prize . 1,500.00 
Third Grand Prize ... 1,000.00 
Fourth Grand Prize. . 50.00 
Fifth Grand Prize . . 700.00 
Sixth Grand Prize . . 600.00 
Seventh Grand Prize . 450.00 
Eighth Grand Prize 300.00 


100 Additional Grand 


Cash Prizes totaling . 1,100.00 
27 Special Cash 
Prizes .. er 1,000.00 


Total Cash Awards $10, 000.00 
SCHEDULE OF REGULAR VOTES 


ON PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
PATHFINDER 


Subscriptions Votes 
1 Year ($1.00) .... 4,000 
3 Years -($2.00) .. . 10,000 
5 Years ($3.00) .: 30,000 


Regular Votes and 
values through- 


The above are 
will maintain the same 
out the Contest. 


BONUS VOTES 

On each NEW subscription (3 years 
or 5 years), the following bonuses will 
be allowed: 

40,000 EXTRA Votes up to June 30. 

30,000 EXTRA Votes from July 1 to 
July 21. 

25,000 EXTRA Votes from July 22 to 
August 11. 

20,000 EXTRA Votes from August 12 
to August 26. 

Extra or Bonus Votes are issued and 
credited only after conclusion of the 
Contest. 


GET GOING EARLY BY 
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“START OFF” 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


(Good for 20,000 Votes) 


Return this Coupon to the Contest 
Manager with your first yearly sub- 
scription payment ($1.00), either old 
or new, and you will receive 20,000 
Votes, in addition to the Votes allowed 
on Regular Vote Schedule. 


Name of Subscriber .. . 


eeeeeeeeeee 


city or Town 


*“eereeeeee 


(Your own subscription or renewal will count.) 

This Coupon accompanied by the 
Entry Blank and your first yearly sub- 
scription (your own or somebody 
else's) will start you in the great Con- 
test with 25,000 Votes, plus the Regu- 
lar Votes on the subscription as shown 
in the Regular Vote Schedule. Only 
one of these Conpons will be credited 
to a contestant. 
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PATHFINDER 


$20,000 IN PRIZES AND COMMISSIONS 


PATHFINDER OPENS DRIVE TO DOUBLE NATIONAL CIRCULATION 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to any person more than 16 vears 
of age, except employes of PATHFINDER 
members of their families. The manage- 
ment reserves the right to reject objection 
able nominations. 


2. Contestants may obtain subscriptions 
anywhere and may be assisted by any pe: 
son. Candidates must make a cash report 
during each of the final two weeks of the 
Contest. 

_3. Votes are not transferable from one ac- 
tive contestant to another active contestant 
Contestants cannot withdraw in favor of other 
active contestants; nor can contestants give «1 
transfer subscriptions to another contestant. 


4. Votes will be issued on paid-in-advance 
subscriptions (new or renewal) for th: 
PATHFINDER, including free vote coupons. 


5. A new subscriber is one who was not 
taking PATHFINDER by mail when the Con 
test Was announced. Votes are issued sub 
ject to verification. Contestants who turn 
in old (or renewal) subscriptions marked 
“new’’ may forfeit votes received on such 
Subscriptions, 


6. No statement, assertion or 
either written or verbal, } 
Solicitors, agents, contestants, or any othe: 
than published in the PATHFINDER will be 
recognized by the publishers or the Contest 
Inanagement. 


7. All contestants are held responsible for 
all money collected. rhey must remit su 
amount in full on schedule at frequent int 
vals or on demand of the Contest Department 

8. Prizes will be paid to contestants as 
soon as the official judges announce the 
sults of the contest. In case of ties, duplicat: 
prizes will be awarded. 

9. The management reserves the right 
place additional prizes on the list. 

10. The Contest opens on May 3, 1941. 
and closes on August 26, 1941. 

11. Any questions or controversies that 
may arise are to be settled by the Circula 
tion Contest Manager, and his decision will 
be finai and conclusive. 

12. In event of typographical or other « 
ror, it is understood that neither the publi: 
er nor the Contest Manager shall be hel 
responsible, except for the necessary ¢: 
rection of same. 

13. By entering the Contest, a contesta 
agrees to accept as final the decision of the 
Contest Management and Official Judges. 


USING THESE COUPONS 


LAAT ee 


ENTRY BLANK 


(Good for 5,000 Votes) 


CIRCULATION CONTEST MANAGER, 
PATHFINDER, 
Wasnington, DBD, C. 


promise, 
made by any ol ¢ 





Please enter my name as a Contest- 
ant in your ““COLUMBIAN” Contest. I 
understand this Blank filled out and 
sent in will entitle me to 5,000 Votes 
and that my first yearly subscription, 
old or new, will entitle me to 20,000 
Votes. 


eeeeeeeeeeee eeereeeeeee 


My Address Ts 


eee eee eee eee eeeees eeeeeeeeeeee 


City or Town 


Ceara aaa eee eee ee 


ONLY ONE OF THESE ENTRY COUPONS | 
WILL BE CREDITED TO A CONTESTANT. | 
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May 3, 1941 


ian MacLeish supervised the labeling 
of 600,000 precious books and pam- 
phlets in the Library. If Washington 
should ever be in danger of an air at- 
tack, these treasures will be boxed and 
moved far into the interior of the 
country. 

Twice in the past, the Congressional 
Library’s collection has been partially 
destroyed. When the Library had been 
established only 14 years, the British 
Redcoats burned part of its contents 
in Augustg 1814, during the War of 
1812. At that time, the infant national 
Library was located in the west wing 
of the Capitol, and stacks of papers 
from it were used to kindle the blaze 
that demolished the Capito! building. 
Most of the valuable books and docu- 
ments, however, had been evacuated. 

Thomas Jefferson then sold the Li- 
brary (at cost) his collection of 6,700 
volumes. But two-thirds of this col- 
lection and all but 20,000 of the 50,000 
volumes the Library then housed were 
destroyed in a disastrous fire in 1851. 
Notwithstanding these early setbacks, 
the Congressional Library has contin- 
ued to grow until today it is the largest 
and best-equipped institution of its 
kind in the world. 

MacLeish’s precautions are also be- 
ing followed by officials of Washing- 
ton’s three great art galleries—the 
new National Gallery of Art, the Freer 
Gallery and the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. What is more, District residents 
and members—of Congress are con- 
sidering staging a series of black- 
outs in the Capital and the surround- 
ing area in order to perfect plans 
against possible attempts at night 
bombing. 

All this, of course, is “just in case,” 
but it does show a definite trend of 
thought in this country where people 
are beginning to realize 3,000 miles of 
ocean is not enough. 








GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 

President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000 with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Pat Harrison (Dem.), 
of Gulfport, Miss. (No extra salary unless acting as 

e President). Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., salary 
$15,000, Salaries: Senators and Representatives receive 
$10,000 each; ‘former are allowed more than $10,000 
each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. Party 
division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
68 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 8; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 7 (2 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 
Department Heads (in order of Presidential _suc- 
hs ion): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 


forgenthau, Jr.,*N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
‘. ¥.; Justice, Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.; Post Office, 
Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Prank Knox, Ill.; In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, Ind.: Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. ¥Y. Salary of each, $15,000 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.), 
salary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, 
Pa. (Rep.); Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. (Rep.); Hugo L. 
Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, Ky. (Dem.); 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank Murphy, 
Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. (Dem.). 
One vacancy. Salary of each, $20,000. - (Can’t be 
reduced by law). 








RELIGION and SOCIETY 





War Orphans 


A new word has been coined ap- 
plying to one of the most pitiable by- 
products of war. It is “warphans,” 
and is being used these days to refer 
to the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren whose parents have been killed, 
impoverished, or “lost” as the result of 
wars now being waged in many lands. 
One of the numerous organizations en- 
gaged in helping these and other war 
victims is the Golden Rule Foundation, 
of New York City, which was incor- 
porated by special act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York in 
March, 1929. 

As a result of the fighting, deporta- 
lions, persecutions and massacres of 
the Near East there were over 120,000 
orphans in that region who had been 
rescued from starvation and organized 
in orphanage schools. Already, this 
organization reports, there are “more 
“warphans” in China alone than there 
were in the whole of the Near East. 





Catholic Census 


Catholicism has made decided mem- 
bership gains in this country during 
the past year, according to figures 
shown in the Official Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1941. The present total of 
22,293,101 Catholics listed in the Unit- 
ed States, Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands exceeds last year’s figure by 
889,965. Boston shows the greatest in- 
crease, while the Brooklyn diocese 
leads in total membership, with a cen- 
sus of 962,063. 

The directory lists 152,159 professed 
sisters and nuns, exclusive of novices, 
postulants and aspirants, and 7,762 pro- 
fessed brothers. Not counting semi- 
narians and students for religious or- 
ders, 2,510,848 young persons now at- 
tend Catholic educational institutions. 
There are 388 more Catholic churches 
than last year, or a total of 19,121. 
The clergy numbers 35,839, of which 
12,430 belong to religious orders. The 
Jesuits continue to be the largest or- 
der, with 2,697 members; smallest is 
the Fathers of Charity, with two. 
——_——_-< 2 ——_ —___ 


D. A. R. ) Resolve 


Criticism of the Daughters of the 
American Kevolution, once tantamount 
to committing social suicide, was not 
only safely but successfully carried out 
by handsome Paul V. McNutt in an 
address before the 50th Continental 
Congress of the national organization. 
The Federal Security Administrator 
charged a minority of the Daughters 
with having arranged local dances and 
other entertainment for draftees and 
then being too snobbish to permit their 
own daughters to attend the affairs and 
mingle with the men. “The conse- 
quences are obvious,” he said. “The 
unattached women who come to these 
dances are often motivated by certain 








Sermonette 


NOMPASSION is the key word 
& which unlocks the secret of 
Christ's life. And many of us who 
call ourselves Christian have lost 
the key. We are not moved with 
compassion as our Lord was. We 


Americans are not as sensitive to 
the sufferings of the world as we 
were 2) years ago. The radio, the 
press and the motion picture have 
made us so repeatedly aware of suf- 
fering that we-seem to be growing 
callous to it. The war occupies ofr 
ninds because we fear it will in- 
volve us, but not because we have 
such deep sympathy for the suffer- 
ing . Weekly worship is one of 
the best ways of keeping our sympa- 
thies sensitive to the world’s ill 

Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 

Christ Church, Methodist, 

New York City. 


ancient commercial interests and the 
trainees have no other choice of com- 
panionship.” 

Result of this chiding was the pas- 
sage of a resolution at the closing ses- 
sion of the congress intended to cor- 
rect any such stand-offishness. The 
resolution, urged upon the group by 
the new D. A. R. president general, 
Mrs. William H. Pouch, of New York) 
recognized the “obligation” to provide 
for soldiers in the delegates’ respective 
communities “adequate recreational 
and inspirational facilities.” The sub- 
ject of dance partners, however, was 
not specifically mentioned, 

dB Ee 


Charter for Leisure 

A charter has been granted by the 
State of Illinois to Leisure Foundation, 
Inc., a non-profit organization which 
will aim to coordinate recreational 
facilities for more than three million 
adults in the Chicago area. It will be 
conducted by many of the city’s lead- 
ing educators and civic leaders under 
the direction of Professor Arthur J. 
Todd, head of the department of soci- 
ology at Northwestern University. 

In what has been described as one of 
ihe most comprehensive surveys ever 
made of a major city’s recreation, Dr. 
Todd learned last year that Chicago- 
ans annually spend $205,000,000 on 
liquor, gambling and vice, enough to 
pay all expenses of the city’s admin- 
istration without taxes. Foundation 
sponsors believe that a better use of 
leisure time would serve the defense 
program by lowering the percentage 
of draftees now being rejected for fail- 
ure to meet minimum Army physical 
standards—a 43 per cent rejection in 
Chicago. 

Credo of the new organization is a 
statement made by Dr. Todd a year 
ago when he was complimented on his 
excellent physical condition. “I never 


exercise,” he said. “I just play. 
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GROUP OF TEN 


Question No. 1 
WHICH STATE IS NICKNAMED 
‘“‘THE SUCKER STATE’’? 


QUEST 


1. Nevada. 4. Michigan. 
2. Kentucky. 5. Illinois. 
3. Oklahoma. 6. Vermont. 


Question No. 2 
WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDENT BORN 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER? 


1. Lincoln. 3. Hoover. 5. Harding. 
2. Grant, 4. Coolidge. 6. Pierce. 


Question No. 3 
WHO SAID ‘‘MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, 
BUT NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE’’? 
1. Patrick Henry 4. Daniel Webster 


2. Abraham Lincoln 5. Stephen Decatur 
3. Elbridge Gerry 6. Charles Pinckney 


Question No. 4 
WHO FIRST FOUNDED A REPUBLICAN 
PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES? 


1. Abraham Lincoln, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, 
Ulysses S. Grant. 
James A. Garfield. 
Benjamin Harrison, 


PPE wor 


Question No. 5 
WHICH WAS THE NINTH STATE TO 
RATIFY THE CONSTITUTION? 


Delaware. 5. Rhode Island. 
Virginia. 6. South Carolina, 
New Hampshire, 7. New York. 
Vermont. 8. North Carolina. 
Question No. 6 
WHO WAS THE ABLEST PUBLIC 
FINANCIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY? 
1. Jesse Jones. 
2. Salmon P. Chase. 
3. Andrew W. Mellon. 
4. Alexander Hamilton. 
5. William P. Fessenden. 
6. Haym Solomon, 
7. Ogden L. Mills. 
8. Albert Gallatin. 


YOUR TICKET 


m oN 


TO 


EDUCATION 


99,300.00 IN PRIZES! ONLY 


ONS FIRST WEEK 


Question No. 7 


WHO WAS CALLED THE ‘‘FATHER OF 
THE CONSTITUTION’’? 


- James Madison. 
George Washington. 
Charles Pinckney. 
Alexander Hamilton, 
Elbridge Gerry. 
Thomas Jefferson. 


FOR 


SF WON 


Question No. 8 


NAME ONE FORT CAPTURED IN BAT- 

TLE FROM THE BRITISH DURING THE 

WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE WITHOUT 

AN AMERICAN SHOT BEING FIRED. 
1. Ticonderoga. 


2. Stony Point, 
3. Saratoga. 


4. Vincennes. 
5. Wayne. 
6. McHenry. 


Question No. 9 


NAME ONE PRESIDENT WHO WAS 
OFFERED A CROWN AS ‘‘KING 
OF AMERICA.’’ 


Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams, 

George Washington, 

Martin Van Buren, 

Andrew Jackson. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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Question No. 10 


WHO WAS PRINCIPALLY RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR MAKING WASHINGTON 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL? 


1. Alexander Hamilton. 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 

3. George Washington. 
4. John Adams, 

5. James Monroe. 

6. James Madison. 


AND VICTORY 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 50 Cents in Coin, Check or Money Order. You may, 
if you wish, remit in full, $2.50, and send no more money throughout contest. 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each question. 


Write clearly the 


number in the little square. 


For Question 
No. 1 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No, 3 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 5 1 Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 7 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 9 I Select 
Answer No. 


[ | 
| 
[| 
[| 
LJ 


Name. 


Address 


Town or City .. 





For Question 
No. 2 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No, 4 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No, 6 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. & I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 10 I Select 
Answer No. 


No. 2 


, Washington, D. Cc. 


$3,000.00 TO Wil 


HE “KNOW AMERICA” Contes: ; 
a cently concluded, by PATHF!\))Fy 

was a nationwide success. Bales ; 
letters have been received asking | 
other test on the history of the | 
States, the Constitution and civil gover, 
ment, 


PATHFINDER is pleased to me 
demand. Standing in the forefr 
American weekly magazines, it desin 
still further to instill in its reade: 
ing these trying times thoughts « 
tional unity and high patriotis: 
wishes to contribute its part toward 
making American citizens fully conscia 
of our wondrous heritage of libe: 


Our “AMERICA FIRST” Contes! 
today. After paying $8,331.67 in cash t 
winners of our former Contest, 
now offering 300 new cash prizes t in 
ners in another and even more i! 
ing competition based upon the s! 
our country. 


A Grand Prize of $2,500.00; a S 


Prize of $1,200; a Third Prize of <siim' 


and additional cash prizes to those read 
ers of PATHFINDER who show that th 
know their history, Constitution, an 
civil government better than thei: 
petitors. 


Our former Contest lasted 12 weeks 


Many of our readers requested a shorted, 


Contest. They want quick action. Th 
want to know within a few weeks whicth 
er they qualify for the prizes or not 
Therefore, we are limiting this grea 
“AMERICA FIRST” Contest to on!y s 

weeks! Only six weeks in which to \ 

a grand prize of $3,000.00, if you ent 
now, or one of the other cash award 
—just for answering 50 American ques 
tions better than others can answer | 


There is plenty of reward for pr 
ness in entering. If you enter this 
test during the first two weeks and 
adjudged a winner of one of the firs! fou 
prizes at the end, you will receive *»!' 
more than if you delay your entrance. |! 
other words, if you enter now and W! 
the Grand Prize of $2,500.00 you wil! r 
ceive $3,000.00, instead of $2,500.00. 
so it goes for all of the first four p! 


Ten questions will appear each 
for four weeks, and all 50 questions « 
fifth and sixth weeks. The first 1( ques 
tions of this great Contest appear t 
They are before you now for soluti 


BE READY FOR NEXT JS 
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Y WEEKS! 


WHO ENTERS EARLY 


nt wre a challenge to your knowledge 
iF I \DFaherican history, the Constitution, or 
iB aavil government of the United States. 
1 for a you can answer them. All Amer- 
re Upitpistories and works on the Constitu- 
1 coversmand civil government are at your 


Don’t guess. 
Most of the an- 
It is your job to select 


al, but, be careful. 
This is a Contest. 
are wrong. 


me ! 
front ssht one, from your knowledge or 
it h, 
der , ‘ 
ember—winners in our last Con- 
as ‘avho are now enjoying the cash 
lis! sent them came from many walks 
toward yf requires no special training or 
“0! tion to win a PATHFINDER Con- 
iberty. Bjust an ordinarily good knowledge 
intry and its history, its Con- 
tes! Won, and its civil government will 
in ¢ i@e. All those in our last Contest who 
t. 7 500.00 or more are barred from this 
es | : a First” Contest. 
> j 
e st ain thing is to enter now—be- 
this is a Short contest. It lasts only 
ecks. Then, allowing a couple of 
a Secongp for | omputation, prize checks will 
of sgaggpt to all winners, The coupons on 
ae mage are facing you now. There is 
tha ou, and an extra one fora friend 
ay ber of your family. See to it that 
0 ‘Br both of them are used imme- 
1@1 
it 50 cents per week for five 
12 : Of course, you may pay in full, 
las (Hat any time. For this remittance 
ion. TheMPill be sent without further charge 
ks thfutiful wall plaque bearing “The 
es or notfean’s Creed,” in three colors. 
this 
» only sigpu were in our former Contest and 
ich | mm Win, bear in mind that a change 
vou ent a few of its answers might have 
sh award@ You “in the money.” This might 
ican ques, urn to win, Nothing was ever 
nes n this world without persever- 
yr pr ( test - P , »ct} : 
» thi lest, with all new questions, 
ym u education, entertainment, ex- 
oS nd the opportunity to strike 
°u @uick cash prize, 
cCelVe 
trance. “'# American, you owe it to your- 
eee ™ part in this Contest! 
ou * 
0.00, And ir Coupon filled out—TO- 
our |] 
each namie 
ions on (ny 
st 10 ques#*@dress All Contest Mail To 
year tolay#EST MANAGER,” PATHFINDER 
r solut der Building, Washington, D. C. 


1EXT |S TEN QUESTIONS 
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PATHFINDER’S “AMERICA 
CONTEST OPENS IN ALL STATES 


300 CASH PRIZES 


GRAND PRIZE ...... 


Second Prize ....... 
Third Prize......... 
Fourth Prize ....... 
Fifth Prize ........ 
Ot ee) 
Four Prizes of $50 . 
50 Prizes of $10 .... 
240 Prizes of $5 .... 
,. | 


™ t 
READ ! 
“AMERICA FIRST’ Contest 
subscribers or readers 
finder employees or members of their families. 
university instructors or assistants 


1, The 


PATHFINDER 


versity professors, 


RULES 


of either may not compete. 


to 


The Contest shall consist of 50 questions on the his- 
tory and civil government of the United States and 
the Constitution. 
weeks beginning with the issue of May 3. 
tions each week for five weeks and all 50 questions 


shall run for 


also on the sixth week. 


3. A Grand Prize of $2,500.00 will be awarded the con- 
testant returning the best*or most appropriate an- 
swers to the 50 questions and otherwise complying 

Contestants submitting the next most 

nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 

the rules shal] be eligible for the additional] prizes in 


with the rules. 


the order of their correctness. 


4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant 
is required to send in 50 cents in coin (not stamps) 
with each weekly group of ten answers or a total of 
$2.50 with the 50 answers. 
contestant will be sent without further cost a beautiful 
wall plaque bearing ‘‘The American’s Creed”’ 
colors. This will be sent to all contestants after close 
of Contest. 

5. We cannot take into account answers without signed 

nor for coupons arriving unduly 


»MEMBER 
OU will be rewarded for quick action 
in this great 


names or addresses, 


Contest. 


RE 


“AMERICA 
who enter during 
first two weeks and who are adjudged 
s at the end 


winners of the first four prizes 
of the Contest will receive 


$500.00 over 


above the cohen of 


their prize winning 


This means that 
winner of the first prize of 
the second prize of 


EXTRA 


if you are 


$1,200.00; 
COL PO? 


five consecutive 


For these remittances the 


adjudge d 


the third 


~ F 


prize 
$500.00, you 


early: 


$2,500.00. 


1,200.00. 
800.00. 
200.00. 
300.00. 
100.00. 
200.00. 
900.00. 

1,200.00. 


$7,300.00. 


CONT 


late or lost in the mails 


“ee eenee 


Seer es 


*-. 


ee 


a RE 


By entering the Contest the 


FIRST” 
TODAY 


IF WINNER 
ENTERS EARLY 


. $5,000.00 


1,700.00 
1,300.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 
100.00 
200.00 
500.00 
1,200.00 


$9,300. 00 


a: 


contestant agrees to accept as final the decisions of 
the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 


In event of ties, 
mitted In event of final ties, 


additional questions will be sub- 
after two such sub- 


missions, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


7. Do not decorate coupons. 


8. Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect out- 
come of Contest, 


Contestants may send in any number of sets of duly 


Neatness will NOT count. 


will be acknowledged. 


qualified answers and each set will be judged as a 
unit, but no individual may win more than one prize 
If submitting more than one set of answers, the con- 
testant is required to keep them distinct by designat- 


ing them ‘Set 1,”’ 


“Set 2,’’ etc. 


Each submitted set 


shall entitle the contestant to the plaque referred to 


in Rule 4. 


As many members of a family may enter 


as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 


No person or group of persons who has heretofore 


won $200 or more in any PATHFINDER or other na- 
tional contest shall be permitted to qualify for the 
prizes. If the publisher has evidence sufficient in his 
opinion to indicate that two or more contestants are 
conspiring to prevent the breakin 
might arise, or otherwise to prejudice the interests of 
the publisher shall have the right 
to disqualify any and all such contestants as he may 
consider to be engaged in such collusion. 


other contestants, 


KET COT 


s : ‘ 


» ‘T — 


¥ 


WHI receive 


of any tie which 


of $800.00; the fourth prize of 
$500.00 more 
than the amount of the prize—just be- 
cause you entered early. 


There is another advantage to entering 


your 


Think of these things. 


‘\ B) (oR 


entrance 


You will have the chance to study 
each 10 questions each week during the 
first five weeks of the Contest. 
be enabled to make a better research than 
if you delay 


You will 


until later. 


Then act, 


RELATIO> 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 50 Cents in Coin, Check or Money Order. 
if you wish, remit in full, $2.50, and send no more money throughout contest. 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each question. 
number in the little square. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Name 


Address 


Town or 


Mail 


For Question 
No. 1 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 3 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 5 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 7 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 


No. 9 I Select 
Answer No, 


to Contest Manager, 


PATHFINDER, 


2 


4 
6 


For Question 
No. 2 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 4 1 Select 
Answer No, 
For Question 
No. 6 1 Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 8&8 I Select 
Answer No. 
For Question 
No. 10 I Select 


Answer No, 


Washington, D. C. 





You may, 


Write clearly the 
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EDITORIAL 





“America First’’ 

INCE the close of PATHFINDER’s 

great “Know America” Contest, 
reader demands for a new one have 
been so insistent that this week we 
are meeting those demands. Like its 
predecessor, this new contest (see 
pages 12 and 13) has as its subject- 
matter the history, Constitution and 
civil government of the United States. 

{In choosing the name for this new 
test, PATHFINDER was guided solely 
by patriotic inspiration and a keen 
desire to further instill in its readers 
thoughts of national unity and high 
patriotism. For in order to keep 
“America First,” we all have to “Know 
America” thoroughly. The more we 
know about our own great country, its 
past, its accomplishments, its leaders, 
statesmen and patriots, and how our 
Government functions, the greater and 
finer will be our pride in America. 
The more we love America, the better 
Americans we become—and the more 
prepared to make an even better 
America, 

During these dark days, our country 
stands as the last mighty fortress of 
democracy and freedom where gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. Thus it 
behooves every loyal American citizen 
to become fully conscious of our won- 
drous heritage of LIBERTY. For this 
last fortress of LIBERTY will con- 
tinue to last only as long as all Amer- 
icans know, think, feel and _ say, 
“America First.” And in the immortal 
words of Stephen Decatur, let us all 
resolve anew: “Our Country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations, may 
she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.” 


a 


Fair Treatment 

NE of the oldest of popular hu- 

morous stories is that of the 
stranger who went to the rescue of a 
woman who was being beaten by her 
husband, only to have both wife and 
husband turn on him. It is a philo- 
sophical story, expressing the accept- 
ed truth that though families may 
quarre! among themselves they quick- 
ly unite and oppose a solid front 
against a meddling outsider. 

For a member of a family to con- 
tinue his persecution of another mem- 
ber in spite of a foreign threat to both 
of them is considered both unwise 
and unfair. But complaint of such 
treatment has been widely voiced 
against the Administration by busi- 
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We reno 
Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


This is One Way to Promote Unity 


ness ever since the Government 
“froze” steel prices just after a wage 
increase of 12 per cent had been hand- 
ed the union workers. 


The New York Times, for instance, 
remarked that “the Government is 
trying to freeze prices, but it is not 
trying to freeze wages.” It declared 
that a whole network of laws, like 
the Wagner Act, the Wage-Hour Act 
and the Walsh-Healy Act, are de- 
signed to push wages up. “Our lead- 
ers in Washington should surely bury 
the hatchet of hate for business,” de- 
clared Roger W. Babson, financial ad- 
viser, but after looking around the 
Capital he found a great bureaucracy 
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still full of “social reforms” \\ ,, 
growing “under the smoke scree: , 
national defense.” He charged that t!). 
defense program was being used by , 
small group “as a means of prom 
ing further Government power « 
business.” He concluded, howe, 
that honesty, hard work and tl 
would succeed, “whoever runs W 
ington.” 

In the all-out effort to arm qui: 
under the threat of great danger, 
Government has taken the stand 
no one must profit from the e: 
gency; that all must make sacrifi 
economize, accept higher taxes 
keep down prices and costs. Yet n 
commentators charged that Gov 
ment favoritism continues to the p: 
of extravagance. They point especi 
to the Senate action of adding 2 
000,000 to parity payments provi 
for in the agricultural appropriat 
bill, bringing the bill up to $1,340, 
000—the largest in all history. 

David Lawrence, publicist and 
umnist, complains that the Presid 
“retains in his Cabinet men 
preach hatred and class disunity,” 
that his leadership “has not yet ri 
to the point of treating all groups a F 
and putting the most efficient men 
the highest posts.” Putting the bls 
for defense production strikes on 
profiteering union organizers,” 
Lawrence declared: “When the Pres 
ident asks labor to make sacrifices 
comparable to those he is forcing uy 
industry, he will be amazed at 
unity which his program will 
mand from every quarter.” 

The President recently said pi 
opinion was not adequately awar 
the acuteness of the war situation 
he recommended more “cracker-!) 
rel conversations” on the subject 
he could listen in on a few millio: 
those conversations he might 
that the main theme of them 
something like this: “It ain’t fai: 
the Government to let them labo: 
lers strike for eight and ten and ty 
dollars a day while they take in | 
conscripts for $21 a month, and le 
have no say about it.” 

q 

Donald M. Nelson, Director o! 
Purchasing Division of the, OPM 
there are three sides to every 
tion—labor’s side, management’s 
and the truth. This is truly an ag 
production and advancement. ! 
many centuries there were onl) 
sides to a question, 

¢ 

One man found a solution ol i 
puzzling problem of what to do d 
old razor blades. He sent them t 
Office of Production Managem¢ ; 
help out in the steel shortage, i! 
It had to be, admitted that the d 
was patriotic—in a _ practical 
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— Man is the merriest species of the crea- Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written 
een tion: all above or below him are serious. by God’s fingers. 
hat t RHYME & REASON —ADDISON —HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
db | 
ron True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s I always make the most of my enjoy- 
; : : +a [ ; ments, and, though I do not cast my eyes 
rt : will pass away—die, die politi- ve ae ; fc “Nant ha _ Prager 
we F Mc. cally and naturally; but the principle Kings a gods, and meaner creatures — from a Ang» them a 7 
mocracy will live, and live forever. =o — . aa 7 ye pr a Tn 
Ba —_ABRAHAM LINCOLN —SHAKESPEARE never let them annoy others. rhe ; 
" : Se pty ee ROBERT SOUTHEY 
; 1 Justice is like the kingdom of God: it re... 
{ Behold, we know not anything; is not without us as a fact; it is within Still achieving, still pursuing, 
qui ; | can but trust that good shall fall us as a great yearning. Learn to labor and to wait. 
e1 a 4t last—far off—at last, to all, —GE ORGE ELIOT —LONGFELLOW 
nd 4 ind every winter change to spring. * * es ae 
ald Conviction brings a silent, indefinable To the eyes of the man of imagination 
. i ° beauty into faces made of the commonest Nature is Imagination itself. As a man 
io Snobbery is the pride of those who are human clay. al is, SO he sees. 
es 4 t sure of their position. BALZAC WILLIAM BURKE 
tn —BERTON BRALEY ee ; 
0 ny te Ling, « pair ot sean | BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY | 
1e p « Origa y is § 1y a < 3 
ten Te Q = OFFERS THE NEW 
—T. W. HIGGINSON 


ml * . . 
= E \ thing of beauty is a joy forever. G RO UJ p L| FE PO LIC 
pria E JOHN KEATS 
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You may depend upon it that there are 








and as good hearts to serve men in palaces 
resi , i ) cottages. . 
- —ROBERT OWEN 
: EES ELE DEN R NESEII SAE oo 
oT ¢ * * * | 
ty, - f i F 
et 1 4 They are slaves who fear to speak in > 
For the fallen and the weak; Z 
- ° f They are slaves who dare not be | 
me! 3 In the right with two or three. 4 
ie b! ‘ —LOWELL 
on Me : 
“<”? iy is much easier to be critical than to 
: p F rrect. 
he —BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
acrilices & gi hat 
ing | ' wrinkles must be written upon our 
1 at ws, let them not be written upon the 
ill cart. The spirit should not grow old. 
—JAMES A. GARFIELD 
d pl cis. % | | 
a long as we love, we serve. So long | 
be we are loved by others I would almost | A MONTH 
tio! we are indispensable; and no man is | 
“ket , ess while he has a friend. FOR ALL! 
bject —R. L. STEVENSON Q. How many members of the Family can be covered by one policy? 
lic yI ‘ee A. There is no limit—all there are in the immediate family. 
ht | !no men look out through the same bars; 


ie sees the mud, and one the stars. Family Group Policy Insures All ! nas 


em —FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 


tai is | Baby— Children — Parents — Grandparents 
advo! nsider how few things are worthy of = AG ES 1 TO 75 fi 









id ty er, and thou wilt wonder that any AS PLAINLY STATED IN ' 
cin | should be wroth. THE POLICY hom Nope agen | hy Group policy now giv es yous whole 

a oe goer amily safe, reliable insurance, paying benefits for natural ' 
id le —ROBERT DODSLEY YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY death, double amount for auto accidental death, and triple 


‘1000% 


benefits for travel accidental death. One policy, one pre- 
mium insures all your loved ones—babies to grandparents 
—all for $1.00 per month! 


is not in things; it is in us. 
auty does not lie in the face. It lies 
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Harry L. Hopkins 
ARRY LLOYD HOPKINS is back 
in the saddle. Once again he’s 
riding high and he’s riding fast and 
his saddle-bags bulge with billions. 
Like the famous “Light Horse Harry” 
of 1776, he has been given one order. 
It is: “‘by command of Washington 
and the grace of God,’ get to the 
British as fast as you can.” But there 
is a difference. When Harry Hopkins, 
armed With the swords and spears of 
H. R. 1776, reaches the British, he will 
present those weapons hilt foremost. 
And they will be used—while there 
are Tommies left to use them—‘“to 
promote the defense of the United 
States.” So reads the Lease Lend law 
of a new Continental Congress and 
the proclamation of a New Deal Pres- 
ident. 
In view of the afflictions of the 
democratic peoples of the world to- 


day, it seems significant that the job 


of Lease Lend Administrator has been 
given to a social service worker. It 
could have been assigned to a military 
man, to a judge or statesman, a finan- 
cier, industrialist, or educator, for the 
job requires a measure of each of 
those special skills. But if it is the 
province of, social service to aid the 
victims of society’s maladjustments, 
then Uncle Sam could have done no 
better than assign his No. 1 case work- 
er to England. Perhaps the Hopkims 
appointment is part of President 
Roosevelt’s answer to the opponents 
of intervention. 

It is impossible to separate the story 
of Harry Hopkins from the Roose- 
velt saga. It is a tale which would 
challenge the credulity of an Horatio 
Alger, and one which future historians 
may be excused for labeling as legend. 
Not only are Roosevelt and Hopkins 
the closest of friends, but their ideas 
are alike and their sympathies kin. 
With the exception of the President 
himself, Hopkins has done more than 
anyone else to make any future use 
of the words “new deal” an ana- 
chronism. It was Hopkins who 
changed “relief” to “work relief.” 

After Mr. Roosevelt had spoken of 
the forgotten man in the vague terms 
usually applied to the Unknown Sol- 
dier, it was Hopkins who set out to find 
that man and, having found him, to 
make him the most unforgettable char- 
acter of all time. It is not to be mar- 
velled at, then, that such devotion to 
the cause of the underdog should be 
called forth now on behalf of the 
English Bulldog. 

As the President’s personal ambas- 
sador, he recently completed a case 
study of beleaguered Britain. He wit- 
nessed the Battle of London, and in- 
terviewed battling Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. Under the Lease 
Lend law Congress has delegated to 
the President (and now through him 
to Hopkins) power to provide the 





anti-Axis democracies with any de- 
fense article deemed vital to the de- 
fense of the U. S. Moreover, Congress 
has already earmarked seven billion 
dollars to pay for this aid. 

As administrator, first of FERA, then 
CWA, and finally WPA, Mr. Hopkins 
has directed the spending of much 
mere than seven billion dollars. He 
does not scoff at figures, as he has been 
so frequently accused of doing. In- 
stead, he has a way, aggravating to 
many a money-minded business man, 
of translating figures into philosophic 
phrases which simply do not lend 
themselves to bookkeeping. As Works 
Progress Administrator in 1936 he 
wrote: “There are restored human 
values in self-reliance, self-respect, 
renewed faith and hope on the part of 
millions of people which transcend 





Internationa 


Hopkins Again Has Billions to Spend 


everything material and provide the 
practical assurances that the Amer- 
ican idea and ideal will persist. . . 
There are no dollar marks or decimals 
in the value calculations of true hu- 
man progress.” 

That nonchalance for money in and 
of itself is nowhere more apparent 
than in the Hopkins plan for Hopkins. 
Ever since he graduated from Grinnel 
College, Iowa, with a major in history 
and sociology and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key on his watch-chain, he has paid 
scant attention to his material status. 
He took his first job for $45 a month, 
studying the conditions of New York 
City’s unemployed for an East Side 
settlement house. He has done relief 
work of one sort or another ever since, 
with the exception of a short term as 
Secretary of Commerce in the Roose- 
velt Cabinet, a post he had to resign 
because of poor health, 


E was doing relief work in New 
York when he met Franklin Roose- 
velt in 1928. Then began the friendship 
which has grown stronger every year. 
When Mr. Roosevelt became Governor 
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of New York, he appointed Mr. Hop. 
kins director of relief. When the firs} 
Federal relief program was evolved jy 
1933, Mr. Roosevelt called Mr. Hopkins 
to Washington. He took the assign- 
ment of administering to the states 
the Federal Emergency Relief funds §& 
of $500,000,000—a job paying less tha : 
the one he gave up in New York. [ie 
himself drew up the design for CW\. & 
which supplanted the insufficient 
PWA, and which created 4,263,644 jobs 

in 30 days. WPA followed in 193: 
with Hopkins at the helm, 















































































S an executive, Harry Hopkins 

made of huge, fabulous WPA an or- 
ganization which the magazine For. 
tune described as functioning “with 
an efficiency of which any industrialist 
would be proud.” It was no idle boast 
when President Roosevelt concluded 
his message to Congress of April 27, 
1939, with the words: “It will be said 
by history, after much political smoke 
has cleared away, that the Federal! 
Government’s handling of work relief 
has been one of our most efficient 
administrative accomplishments.” 


Of political smoke there has been a- 
plenty, but it does not seem to hav 
bothered the man who now shares t 
White House, both figuratively ani 
literally, with President Roosevelt 
(One commentator has pointed signi! 
cantly to the fact that Hopkins moved 
into the White House on the day Hit- 
ler moved into the Low Countries 
For those who would criticize relief, 
he had one answer, a short one: “Hun- 
ger,” he would say, “is not debatable.” 
His frequent answer to criticisms o! 
personal political involvement h: 
been “I’ve got nothing to lose.” For ! 
rise from humble beginnings to t 
position of intimate adviser to 
President of the United States he gi 
direct thanks to “the democratic » 
of life” and tops it off with saying, 
“that’s pretty good for the son of a 
harness-maker.” 

This harness-maker’s son was bo 
in Sioux City, Iowa, on August 1/7, 
1890. Twice married, he had th 
sons—David, Robert, and Stephen—) 
his first, divorced wife. By his second 
wife, who died in 1937, he has a daug!- 
ter, eight-year-old Diana, who 
been practically adopted by the Roos 
velts, and is now at boarding sch 
Diana lived at the White House ! 
three years before the invitation \ 
extended to include the father. Th! 
was when Mr. Hopkins was fighting 
for his life after an operation at | 
Mayo Clinic for a perforated gast! 
ulcer, when only one of five phys 
cians said his recovery was possil)l:. 

Hopkins tried to enlist in the Arm) 
in 1917, but was rejected for defectiv® 
eyesight. His present job as Lease 
Lend Administrator he may well ! 
gard as a successful enlistment in the 
fighting forces of two great democra- 
cies. But the chances are he won't: 
It is our guess he will tackle it as 4"- 
other social service assignment, like®- 
ing half the world to an East Side 
tenement, with Hitler demanding the 
rent. 
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lIved in 
opk 
assign- 
Stat F 
’ funds ; How many people are actually repre- 
ss tha 7 sented by each Representative in Congress? 
rk. He e Congressional apportionment, bas- 
> CWA ed on the 1930 Census, was made by 
fficient the method of major fractions which, 
44 jobs as applied to the House of 435 mem- 
in 1933 bers, gave each state as many Repre- 
; sentatives as the whole number of 
: times 279,712 was contained in the 
lopkins total population of each state, plus an 
\ an or- additional representative if the frac- 
ie For- tional remainder was greater than one- 
y “with half. However, since the total popu- 
strialist lation of the United States, according 
le boast to the 1940 Census, is more than 130,- 
ncluded 000,000, the actual representation is 
pril 27, now approximately one to each 300,- 
be said 000 persons, 
| smoke rig fea ray 
Federal What were the United States naval losses 
are in the First World War? 
1C1 l 
<¥ ¢ There was a total of 1,150 lives 
din «. lost in naval actions and sea disasters 
: from April 6, 1917, until Nov. 11, 
to aa 1918. Total number of naval losses at 
=. ea was 77 officers and 794 enlisted 
ely 7“ en. During the same period five 
> vetlel transports and 43 other vessels were 
L sign lost from various causes. Of the total 
moved of 48 vessels lost, however, only 14 
wo tip vere sunk by U-boats. 
e relief, ee Bor 
ps “Hun- Please tell us to whom the United States 
sg ; ones all those billions of the national debt. 
ant @ The U. S. Treasury borrowed the 
’ For bulk of this money from American 
. to t banks, which, in turn, secured it from 
to t depositors and investors, Hence, as 
he g the President has said, we owe it to 
atic ¥ ourselves, 
. * i 
| Saying 
on How does the railway mileage of the 
United States compare with that of other 
vas b countries? 
igus! e Figures compiled recently by the 
ad th \ssociation of American Railroads in- 
hen—! dicate that the railway mileage of the 
s second United States is approximately 10 
ot | times that of Great Britain; 6 times that 
VnO 
ie Roo 
g scl 
a | WORD ORIGINS 
tion 
or, 1 idmiral; This title for the naval of- 
- figh ficer of the highest rank is of surpris- 
yn at t ig derivation. It looks like a Latin 
d gast! ord, and has long been confused with 
re phys he Latin, admirabilis, admirable. But 
possib | is in reality one of the few words 
he Arm) our language taken from the Arabic. 
defectiv' is an almost literal adoption of the 
as Li ‘st two components of the Arabian 
well ! ‘le, amir-al-bahr, commander of the 
nt in th ‘a. In French, through which we re- 
democra- eived the word, the spelling is the 
se won’ same—amiral, literally meaning “com- 
it as al- mander of the.” The Arabian word for 
nt, like! commander or lord, spelled variously 
Sast Side cmir, ameer, emir, emeer, is familiar 
nding the 'o all readers of the Arabian Nights 






stories, 


THE ANSWER IS— 





of France; 6% times that of Germany; 
5 times that of Russia; 5% times that of 
India; 12 times that of Japan; 21 times 
that of Italy; and 37 times that of 
China. U.S, railway mileage is great- 
er than that in all South America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia combined. 


What is the proper show of respect for 
the flag when it goes by on parade? 


e Civilians stand at attention, with 
eyes on the flag. Men remove their 
hats and place them over their hearts, 
Women place their right hands over 
their hearts. 


Was George Washington a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence? 


© No, Washington was not a signer 
of that important document. 


Why is Great Britain considered a re- 
public when it is ruled by a hereditary line 
of monarchs? 


e The word “republic” is derived 
from the Latin “respublica” meaning 
commonweal or commonwealth. Mod- 
ern writers have often used the word 
as meaning only the state, even when 
the head was an absolute king, pro- 
vided that he held his place according 
to law and ruled by law. The case of 
Great Britain, where the king reigns 
theoretically by the grace of God, but 
in fact by the parliamentary title and 
under the Act of Settlement, is unique. 


What are the capital sins? 


@ According to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the seven capital sins are vainglory, 
avarice, gluttony, lust, sloth, envy, 
and anger. 


° 7 . 


What is the debt owed by Great Britain 


to the United States from the First World 
War? 


© The total debt owed by Great 
Britain to the United States in the First 
World War was $4,651,792,208. The to- 
tal payments, as of July 1, 1940, 
amounted to $2,024,848,817. 
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(AF VES 


SPRING 
SNIFFLES 


e The discomforts of a spring cold 
should be relieved as promptly as 
those of a winter cold. Don’t endure 
the sniffling, sneezing, stuffiness, 
and running—don’t blow your nose 
sore. Insert Mentholatum in your 
nostrils right now. Mentholatum 
soon checks the discomforts, and 
helps you breathe more freely. For 
generous free trial size write to 
Mentholatum Company, Dept.P26, 
Wilmington, Del. 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


Gives 





Tombstone 
in Varb! nd G 


SA 
0 uty. r 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 90 
in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in oot- 
stone FREE. Freight aid. Satis- 
faction ranteec ree cata . 


| Co. Dep.A-20, Atianta, 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on # 

stitutes, but send us 10c and we wil) mail you @ 
generous trial box. (C) 1. P. INO, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2802-E, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Slip Covers 


Well-fitting slip covers not only 
make old furniture look new, but they 
go a long way toward brightening up 
a room for summer, Cotton materials 
are some of the best for making these 
covers. They are durable, easy to 
launder and come in many attractive 
designs and colors. Recent develop- 
ments, such as shrinkage control, col- 
or fastness and crease resistance, 
make them even more satisfactory. 
What is more, they come in a wide 
range of prices. 

Some of the most serviceable cotton 
materials for slip covers are cretonne, 
crash, plain or striped denim, galatea, 
rep, light-weight tapestries, drapery 
sateen and damask. Lighter cottons— 
ginghams, chintzes, and percales—may 
be used, too. But the lighter cottons 
are more likely to wrinkle more easily 
than the heavier ones. So, when buy- 
ing slip cover material, look for cot- 
tons with firm close weaves; cottons 
that will not shrink more than three- 
fourths of an inch to the yard, and that 





version, featuring a longer jacket and pretty bow ac- 


cents. Sizes 14 to 42. Size 36, 4 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


Sew Your Way to Summer Chic 


are color fast. And to help those house- 
wives planning to make their own slip 
covers, the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., has a new bul- 
letin on the subject. This bulletin tells 
in pictures and easy-to-understand 
directions how to make slip covers. 





Laundry Rules 


Monday should not necessarily be 
washday because it is probably the 
poorest day of all the week for wash- 
ing. Despite traditions and what-nots, 
many housewives now realize that the 
secret. of simplifying washday is ad- 
vance preparation. This means sort- 
ing, mending, stain removal and plan- 
ning other household duties so that 
the home will more or less run itself 
on washday. All this, of course, is not 
a Sunday job. 

Then there is the soaking and boil- 
ing, all of which takes time. Over- 
night soaking does not make clothes 
any easier to wash than 15 minutes’ 
worth of soaking just before they are 








2688. Sloping shoulders are a fashion-minded item 
of this cool frock for larger sizes Sizes 16 to 50. 
Size 36, 314 yds. 39-in. fabric, '2 yd. edging. Can also 
be made in floor length. 


2862. Your one-piece dress Was a contrasting bodice 
which gives the effect of a blouse and sets off the 
bolero Sizes 14 to 48 Size 36, 342 yards 39-inch 
fabric, 1'2 yards contrasting, for dress and bolero. 


2902. A tailored blouse and a slim princess jumper 
are both included in this versatile pattern. Team the 
blouse and jumper together or wear the jumper alone 
as a sunback. Sizes 11 to 19 (29 to 37 bust). Size 
15, 155 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 25, yds. for 
jumper. 


2901. Simple and charming, this is the ideal frock 
for busy mornings at home. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 
334 yds. 39-in. fabric, 144 yds. ruffling. 


2909. The crisp heart apron requires but a yard 
of fabric, so that you can well afford to make the pat- 
tern up in several different materials. Sizes Small, 
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put in the machine. In fact, it is no! 
wise to soak clothes in hot water an 
leave them in it until the water is col: 
Cloth fibers expand in hot water ani! 
contract in cold, and this will make 
them hold the dirt. 

But whatever the day chosen fo 
this necessary household task( unles 
you have the laundry done out), th 
following laundry rules will make 
easier: 

e Since it is easier to wash a larg 
amount of slightly soiled clothes tha 
a few very dirty ones, a laundry bag 
in every closet will be an incentive fo 
the family to put clothes in the was! 
before they become really dirty. 

© Temperature of the hot, soapy wa 
ter used in laundering is most impo: 
tant. If the water is too hot, it set 
the soil. If it is too cool, it will not ( 
loosen the soil. If you can put you 
arm down into the water but can’ 
leave it there because of the heat, it is 
about the right temperature. 

@ Don’t use too much soap becaus: 
then the water will become so slip 
pery that it just “slides past” instea ; 
of penetrating the fabrics. , 

e Ten minutes is long enough | ; 

I 
\ 


































wash moderately soiled white clothes 
and 15 minutes for extremely soile 
ones, But use several rinses. 





. 


Requires 1 yd. 39-in. fabric, 2'2 





Medium, Large. 


contrasting, in any size. I 

2716. Shoulder ruffles make this little dress ple fay 
antly different. Sizes 2 to 8. Sizes 4, 154 yd ar 
fabric, 3 yds. binding, 2 yds. ruffling for dre ‘ drv 


yd. 35-in. fabric for panties. 


2875. For the youngest member of your famil: 
suggest this cunning yoke dress with its cool chi 
sleeves. Sizes 6 mos., 1, 2, 3. Size 2, 13, yds. 3 
fabric, 134 yds. edging, for dress; 34 yd. 35-in. fa ical 
for panties. pr 








Each pattern 15 cents. Don’t forget to send for lish 


your copy of the Summer Fashion Book when you Pp 
order your pattern. It’s 15 cents—only 10 cents 

when ordered with a pattern. Address the PATH- | hon 
FINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th 5¢ 
New York City, N. Y¥. 
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Fence: Protection 


Many people look upon fences as 
unfriendly barriers erected to prevent 
intrusion and to exclude neighbors 
and friends, But the reverse is usually 
true. Besides being an asset to many 
properties, when built with an eye to 
beauty and fitted to the architectural 
character of the house, fences around 
private homes are protection for lawns 
and flowers against wandering pets. 
Their most important function, how- 
ever, is to confine the activities of 
small children and prevent them from 
straying into the street. 

Fences are available in a wide va- 
riety of sizes, makes and materials. 
Wire and metal fences, once associ- 
ated with farms and factories, are now 
made in smart styles for private 
homes. Long in use, wooden fences 
have been developed in many archi- 
tectural styles to serve as compli- 
ments to homes of Cape Cod, Colonial, 
Modern, Village, Gothic, Concord and 

her designs. 





Nursery Wallpaper 


In homes where there are small chil- 
dren, one of the most important rooms 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





MICHIGAN 
Nickname—“Wolverine.” 
Motto — Si Quaeris Peninsulam 


\moenam Circumspice (If Thou Seek- 
est a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It 
riere), 
State Flower—Apple Blossom. 
\{rea—57,980 sq. mi. (22nd in rank). 
Population—5,256,106 (7th in rank; 
¥2.2 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 
Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.0 per cent. 
Wealth (Estimated)—$2,460,000,000 
($2,605 per capita). 
Settled—1650, 
Entered Union—1837. 
Capital—Lansing (Pop. 78,479). 
_ Largest City—Detroit (Pop. 1,618,- 
19), 
Government — Legislature consists 
ol a senate of 32 members and a house 
of representatives of 100 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ors and 17 representatives. 
Governor —M. D. Van Wagoner 
(Dem.); term two years; salary $5,000. 


Preduets—Motor cars and parts, 
farm tractors, defense weapons, foun- 
dry and machine shop products, en- 


“ines and waterwheels, electrical ma- 

inery, stoves, brass products, chem- 
‘cals, copper, lumber, paper, dairy 
products, flour and feed, beet sugar, 
: = ore, meats, potatoes, fruits, corn, 
Ish, ete, 

Polities—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
‘10n Republicans polled 1,037,919 votes 
and Democrats 1,023,872. Electoral 
ote—Regublican 19. 


~ HOME IMPROVEMENTS 








A Corner of An Attractive Nursery 


is the nursery. Because of this, it 
should be especially attractive. It can 
be made so with attractive, yet inex- 
pensive wallpaper and new paint. 

The nursery room shown here is de- 
signed especially for the child in the 
crib stage. In the crib corner is the 
room’s dominating paper, depicting 
tw@small children at play with their 
pets. This eternally juvenile pattern 
is accented with matching solid tint 
paper on the upper section of the walls 
and the vertical wall on the, window 
alcove. The ceiling and the recess 
ceiling are papered in a narrow stripe 
pattern of matching colors. All three 
papers are fade-proof and washable. 

Most popular color combinations for 
nursery papers are, for the baby girl’s 
room, peach and pink pastels with 
light blue furniture. For the little 
man’s room, either pale green and buff 
with cream-colored furniture or soft 
vellow and light blue with ivory-tint- 
ed furnishings. 





Cooler Kitchens 


Usually the kitchen is the hottest 
room in the house in summer. This is 
particularly the case if a wood stove is 
used for cooking. But experts of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering say summer comfort 
in the kitchen can be provided by tak- 
ing a little care in building a house. 
Some of the factors that go toward 
making a kitchen comfortable, they 
say, are locating it at a corner of the 
house, preferably on the shady side, 
and providing enough windows and 
doors for good cross ventilation. 

It is also important to have the 
stove in that part of the kitchen where 
cross ventilation is strongest. More- 
over, in a one-story house, more kit- 
chen comfort can be attained by hav- 


ing a ventilation opening in the ceil- , 


[Readers interested in any specific problem of 
home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 
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ing directly above the stove. This 
cepening should be at least two or three 
feet square and have a stack extend- 
ing through the roof, which should be 
provided with a hood to keep out rain 
and a screen to keep out insects, 


Briefs 


q To keep your house cool in siz- 
zling summer heat, use a white or 
light-colored paint on the side walls. 


SS Oo 


q There is now a new type of home 
address number on the market—one 
that is visible at night. That is, the 
numerals are illuminated in clear out- 
line at night by light from street 
lamps. Made of plastic, they have a 
series of tiny parabolas in relief pat- 
tern which act as reflectors. 





Needle Designs——— 


To Brighten Your Home 


6940—An accessory that’s different—this filet crochet 
chair or buffet set. It’s smart in finer cotton. Num- 
ber contains ful] details. 

2778—A housewife’s delight, these gay, colorful 
linens. These motifs lend themselves to decorate 
scarfs, towels, pillow cases. Number contains full 
details. 








Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Com- 
plete instructions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥ 
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INFLATION— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


because people are trying to buy con- 
sumer goods at a faster rate than those 
goods are being produced.” So the 
remedies are to step up production of 
consumer goods (largely by more 
work and less unemployment), and to 
prevent the rapid expansion of the 
money supply (largely by slowing 
down the velocity of circulation). In 
the meantime, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Nel- 
son and the OPM will sit on the safety 
valve (price-fixing) until the machine 
is under control. Can they prevent 
wages and prices from chasing each 
other up a steep spiral? “We not only 
can; we have got to,” declared Nelson, 
who knew of Bernard Baruch’s state- 
ment that the last war cost us 15 bil- 
lion dollars extra because of price in- 
flation. 

The proof that it can be done has 
been furnished by Germany. Germany 
started on the same sort of vast rearm- 
ament program in 1935, and she ac- 
complished it without inflation. She 
has later carried on her wars, still 
without inflation. Experts say she did 
it largely through comprehensive price 
fixing. She limited wages, dividends 
and business profits, to hold down 
spending. She froze wages at the 1933 
level; required all surplus to be in- 
vested in Government bonds or plant 
expansion, and imposed heavy taxes 
for two purposes—to raise revenue, 
and to reduce spending on consumer 
goods. The German government made 
the thing work because there was no 
talking back to it. Everything was 
under control. 


... Five-Point Curb 


The Administration has taken steps 
along all those ‘lines, but must seek 
public cooperation, the approval of 
Congress and even persuade some of 
its own members. On the money end, 
the Federal Reserve Board advocated 
at the first of the year a five-point plan 
to curb threatened inflation. Among 
other things, it recommended higher 
reserve requirements for all banks; 
urged repeal by Congress of author- 
ity to issue $3,000,000,000 in “green- 
backs,” to monetize foreign silver and 
to further devalue the gold content of 
the dollar. It wants to “insulate” new 
foreign gold purchases from entry 
into our credit system. And it also 
advised borrowing from individuals 
rather than from banks, and the levy- 
ing of more taxes. (PATHFINDER’s 
cover picture this week shows the 


Federal Reserve Board’s handsome 
white marble building at Washing- 
ton). 


The point of borrowing from indi- 
viduals, or selling them bonds, rath- 
er than going to the banks for more 
money, deserves a further-word of ex- 
planation. In a recent publication, the 
Cleveland Trust Co, stated that since 
there had been a price inflation in 
England of 26 per cent since the begin- 
ning of the war, that country might 
have “to resort to the use of fiat 











International 


Henderson Has a Danger to Combat 


money, or its equivalent, direct bor- 
rowing from the Bank of England,’ 
How does borrowing from the banks 
differ from borrowing from individ- 
uals? The answer is simple. Every 
time Secretary Morgenthau goes to the 
banks for a billion dollars he increases 
the money in circulation by that much, 
for the banks set up deposit credits for 
the amount borrowed. And that bil- 
lion stays in circulation until the Gov- 
ernment pays up—which means until 
it balances the budget. It’s the same 
way about that great gold hoard at 
Fort Knox. Every time an ounce of 
gold is brought to the Treasury hy a 
bank a gold certificate of $35 is issued 
for it, and in that way, since 1934, 
some $14,000,000,000 have been added 
to checking deposits. When the Gov- 
ernment borrows from individuals the 
circulation is not increased. Non-cir- 
culating money is brought out from 
savings accounts, and the Government 
bonds issued for this money are laid 
away in the strong box. When money 
comes from taxes neither circulation 
nor national debt is increased. 


If we raise our national income to 
$90,000,000,000 or more, as many ex- 
pect, and produce $30,000;000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000 in war materials with- 
out seriously affecting production of 
consumer goods we shall be in a much 
better position than Germany was to 
arm and avoid inflation. With every- 
body united in trying to keep down 
prices, and in helping to bear the bur- 
den by cheerfully shouldering new 
taxes, and turning in surplus money 
for Government bonds instead of for 
silk shirts, we shall succeed in our 
program and come through it still on 
our feet. 

But success in this effort will re- 
quire both wise and firm action by 
the Government and general cooper- 
ation by all citizens. All waste, ex- 
travagance or financial subterfuge, 
whether indulged in by individuals or 
by pressure groups, will make for 
failure. Since we have no dictator- 
ship to hold us to the straight, hard 
path, we must prove that it can be 
done in the democratic way.7 


tA second installment on Inflation, its danger and 
methods of controlling it, will appear next week.—Ed. 
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MAY CALENDAR 


Among the changing months, Mua 
stands confest 

The sweetest, and in fairest col 
dressed. 








’ 


—THOMSO\ 


AY, the fifth month’ of our y« 

was the third in the old Ro: 
calendar. It is believed to be name: 
after Maia, the consort of Vulcan, | 
whom the Romans made sacrifices 
the first day of the month. The |] 
mans considered thé month unluc! 
for marriages, because for three d 
during the month they celebrated t 
Lemuria, festival of the unhappy d 
This ancient superstition may exp! 
why June, the next month after M 
is still the month of brides. 

In lusty, brawling medieval and 
dor England, the populace practica 
went wild with the spring on M 
Day; the Puritans had reason to ba 
ish Maying and Maypoles. May D 
now is divided between the colleges 
which hold decorous and decorat 
fetes, and the Communists, whose | 
bor Day falls on May 1. 

During this month the full moo: 
which comes on May 11, might well b: 
said to “look round about her when 
the heavens are bare.” There are 
fewer bright stars, only a small pa! 
of the Milky Way shows in the ear! 
evening sky, and the planets are poor- 
ly placed for observation. 

Mercury becomes an evening star 
May 6; but at the same time, it is 
superior conjunction to the sun, 
close to be seen. Later in the mont 
it can be sighted in the western sk) 
just after sunset. In fact, four planets 
are in conjunction with the sun dur- 
ing May—Mercury, Jupiter (May 1! 
Saturn (May 8), and Uranus (May 17 
During May, Mars brightens in 
morning sky. On May 30 Mars wil! » 
92,897,000 miles from earth—a dis 
tance called the astronomical unit be 
cause it represents the mean radius 
of the earth’s orbit. 

The moon enters its first quarte: 
May 4 at 7:49 a. m. (E. S. T.). It be- 
comes full on May 11 at 0:15 a. 
reaches the last quarter on May 17 4! 
8:17 p. m., and becomes the new moon 
on May 26 at 0:18 a.m. Luna is at pe! 
gee, 222,000 miles from earth, on \! 
10, at 2 p. m., and reaches apogee, 2! 
000 miles away, on May 23 at 1 p 

Many of our brighter stars will £° 
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slipping over the northweStern hori- 
zon early in the evening during May. 
But the heavens reward for what they 
ake away. Their major rewards dur- 
spring are stepped up in order 
cross the sky. Almost overhead and 
mewhat east of the center of the 
avens is large bright star Arcturus. 

\ step north and east of him is that 
itle coronet of gems, Corona Borealis, 
the Northern Crown. Its brightest star 
is Gamma, of the second magnitude, 
but the distinctive circlet is not hard 

miss, 

Sprawled north of the Corona comes 
the constellation Hercules, then north 
of him the third reward—the blue 
flame of Vega. In about 3100 A. D. 
\ega will be earth’s polar star. We 
are rushing toward Vega, in the train 
of our sun, at a rate of about 12 miles 
a second, and Vega is headed for us 
at almost the same speed. There is lit- 
tle danger of an immediate collision, 
however, for Vega is 26 light-years 
away. (A light-year, the distance cov- 
ered during one year by a ray of light 
speeding some 186,000 miles a_ sec- 
ond, is approximately 6,000,000,000,- 
(00 miles.) 

Next above Vega comes a visitor 

ho has been absent from the north- 
ern sky for several months. When we 

st saw the Northern Cross during 
the evening it was January. Early in 
month you will have to wait until 
ound 11 o’clock to see all of the 
Northern Cross, for it does not en- 
rely cross the northeastern horizon 
rly in the evening. Later, the entire 
Cross will rise by 7 o’clock. The top 
tar of the upright is Deneb, and the 
hottom star is Albireo, a giant double 
tar, of which one is orange and the 
other blue in the telescope. 

The Northern Cross was known to 
the ancients as Cygnus, or the Swan. 
One can get the same picture the an- 
cients thought they saw by imagining 
\lbireo to be the head of a long- 
necked flying swan, and the stars at 
the ends of the crosspiece as the tips 
of the bird’s wings. 

© The flower for the month of May 
is the lily of the valley. 

© The birthstone for May, by an- 
cient reckoning, was the agate. As a 
talismanie stone for persons born be- 

een May 21 and June 21, this varie- 
gated chaleedony was considered to 
bring its wearer success and to guard 

from dangers. In modern lists, 
the emerald, credited with endowing 
's wearer with happiness, is the birth- 
tone for May. 

© Act of Congress created the Ter- 

tory of Oklahoma, May 2, 1890. 

© United States established civil 
“sovernment in the Philippine Islands, 
May 3, 1901, 

§ Mother’s Day; Minnesota was ad- 
mitted to the Union, May 11, 1858. 

@ American Red Cross was first 
organized by Miss Clara Barton, May 
21, 1881, 

@ Rhode Island became 13th state 
‘o ratify the American Constitution, 
May 29, 1790. Wisconsin admitted to 
the Union, May 29, 1848. 








BOOK REVIEW 


Blood, Sweat and Tears (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $3)—“Blood, toil, tears and 
sweat” is all Winston Churchill of- 
fered fellow Britons when he became 
prime minister in the summer of 1940. 
The British responded with deep love 
and admiration for their dogged lead- 
er. Now his pleadings, his admoni- 
tions, his confidences to his people 
have been published in “Blood, Sweat 
and Tears,” a collection of Churchill 
speeches during the past three years. 
The public, it is true, has read most of 
these speeches; but now readers and 
students have a chance to follow his 
reactions to world events as he became 
a part of them. “Blood, Sweat and 
Tears” begins with a speech delivered 
in Parliament against the British sur- 
render of naval bases to the Irish Free 
State in 1938. Then not long after- 
ward came Munich, “a disaster of 
first magnitude” to dynamic Churchill. 
Later, as prime minister, he spoke 
frankly of Dunkerque as “a miracle 
of deliverance” but “wars are not won 
by evacuation.” One of the last speech- 
es is a challenge to America ... 
“Give us the tools, and we will finish 
the job.” Long before one has gone 
far into the book, he is convinced that 
this champion of democracy will fight 
to the last of his strength to crush to 
the earth every semblance of Hitler’s 
doctrines. 
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Pete (Viking Press, $2)—Pete is a 
fuzzy-minded Airedale with such a zest 
for life that he must share it with any 
young fellow who happens to be his 
master. He came into Jack’s family 
because there had to be another dog 
te~fill the vacuum left by the death of 
their affectionate St. Bernard. But 
Pete lacked all the dignity of his pre- 
decessor and all the-wisdom, of Topsy 
Holmes, the Boston terrier. He was 
friendly, lively, reckless, and very 
irresponsible. With Pete as an addi- 
tion to Jack’s household, life was pack- 
ed with excitement. The way in which 
little Pete became a neighborhood in- 
stitution is told in “Pete,” a book for 
children by Tom Robinson. 

Approach to Music (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2.50)—Those who have enjoyed 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
Music Appreciation broadcasts will 
wish to read this fascinating book by 
Lawrence Abbot, who works with Wal- 
ter Damrosch on those programs. The 
book more than fulfills the promise 
contained in its title. Readers are not 
only led up to the portals of the music 
world, but are treated as well to a 
friendly sojourn of 358 pages within 
that land, where they may be surpris- 
ed to find themselves renewing ac- 
quaintance with painting, architecture, 
literature, and the other arts. Mr. 
Abbott’s portrayal of a composer 
against the tapestry of his time is a 
techniyue of presentation which does 
much to earn this book a place well in 
the front rank of works on this subject. 








Immediate Openings 


for the interesting outdoor profession 
of caring for shade trees 


Expansion creates future openings for permanent 
positions and advancement on merit to men who 
qualify. Selections are now being made. Con- 
sideration given only to sturdy, clean-cut 
Americans, not afraid of strenuous work. Must be 
single, between 18 and 26 years of age, free to 
travel, with good practical education. Must have 
good references and be able to pass a thorough 
physical examination. Write for qualification blank 
to serve in place of personal interview. Davey 
Tree Expert Co., 171 City Bank Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 










A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, pth 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers t ‘= 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \} 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


—Astrological Rule 








YOUR future LIES 


WITHIN 


Laurence ASTRO RULE 


1940 + 8945 


The slide rule idea has been developed recently in 
so many ingenious ways that it is no wonder that an 
amateur astrologist picked it up, too. The newest 
thing for those who like to dabble in astrology (un- 
scientifically, of course), is @ simple slide rule, known 
as the ASTRO RULE. By sliding certain slots ad- 
joining the year and month and day of your birth, 
you instantly get the answer and cast your own and 
your friends’ horoscopes, all in good fun, of course, for 
the scientific study of ASTROLOGY is a lifetime work 
and it takes more than a slide rule for that. This 
rule furnishes a great deal of fun for parties, family 
life at home, for visitors’ entertainment, and many 
other useful applications. Slide rule and booklet, 
“INTRODUCTION TO Y,”’ are packed in 
a box as a complete set, and are very popular in all 
circles as a means of fun and entertainment. 


Sent anywhrre in U. S. for 50c stamps or coin. 


Address PATIAFINDER SERVICE, 307 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Il, 
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Nerve Test 


Necessary equipment for this little 
stunt consists of two ordinary soda 
straws, a plain band ring and a piece 
of wire or a nail about two inches long 
that just fits inside the straws. Put the 
wire or nail in the end of one straw 
and balance that straw in the ring, 
which you support on the end of the 
other straw. If you have steady nerves, 
it is easy. But sometimes the slightest 
trembling of the hand will cause the 
balanced straw to fall to the floor. 
Try it. It’s a fairly accurate way to 
register the steadiness of the holder’s 
nerves. 





Brain Teaser 

This week’s problem, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutchinson, 
Kans., is as follows: A man who was 
successful in collecting an old debt 
that he had practically given up as un- 
collectable was so delighted that he 
decided to make a present of the en- 
tire amount, dividing it among his 
seven children and his wife. If to the 
first child he gave one-fourth of the 
amount collected, to the second he 
gave one-fifth of the amount collected, 
to the third one-sixth, to the fourth 
—Curtain Making Time — 
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“Cornice” Style Easy to Make 


Spring is curtain-making time! You can easily 
make these enchanting ones of crisp dotted Swiss— 
even if you never made curtains before. 

The smart “‘cornice’’ is just a 4-inch bank of crin- 
oline covered with the Swiss. Fold a strip 12 inches 
wide three times around the crinoline, as the diagram 
shows, and stitch rickrack along the edges. en 
stretch band across top gf window casing and tack at 
sides, concealing the tacks with rickrack flowers. 

Our 32-page booklet tells in detail how to make 
drapery-curtains, formal draperies, glass curtains, 
swags, valances. 
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Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of ‘‘New Ideas 
in Making Curtains and Draperies” to PATH- 
FINDER HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Avenue, 
New. York City, N. ¥. 


a following booklets are also available at 15c 



















‘191—‘‘How to Make Your Own Rugs.” 
196—‘“‘What Your Government Does For You.” 


PASTIME and SMILES 











one-eighth, to the fifth one-tenth, to 
the sixth one-twelfth, to the seventh 
one-fifteenth, and the balance to his 
wife, which “was 50 cents, how much 
was the amount of the debt? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
exactly 72 bees on the limb. 


Anagrams 

Here are this week’s anagrams, Re- 
arrange the letters in the given words, 
plus the additional letters, to form 
other words: 


1. STERN plus D gives ........ 
2. RAILS plus O gives ........ 
3. RAISES plus P gives ........ 
4. INSECT plus O gives ........ 


Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
1. HOCKEY, 2, FASTER, 3. VERITY. 
4. LISPED 

re 


Smiles 
Doctor—Hurry, Nurse. We have an 
emergency patient in the operating 
room who lost his balance and... 
Nurse—Maybe he has one in some 
other bank... 





Veteran—Pull yourself together, old 
man. Don’t you know you are wear- 
ing Uncle Sam’s uniform? 

Draftee—Say, that must be it. I 
knew it wasn’t made for me. 

Official—How did you like my speech 
on the agricultural situation? 

Farmer—lIt wasn’t bad, but a good 
rain would do a heap more good. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Like most other American cities, 
Wellsboro, Pa., is a colorful one. 
Among its inhabitants are: a Mr. PUR- 
PLE, a Mr. GRAY, several WHITES, a 
couple of BROWNS, three GREENS 
and a number of BLACKS. 


A Florida reader writes as follows: 
“Here are some of the names of the 
members of the 1941 Florida Legisla- 
ture. . . It has a KING and a COM- 
MANDER, but no fuehrer; a HELIE, 
but no Selassie; a WARD, but no 
guardian; a BUTT, but no goat; a 
LAMB, but no lion; a PAPY, but no 
mammy; an OVERSTREET, but no 
subway; a WISEHEART, but no dumb- 
head (we hope). A SCALES to weigh 
state issues; a SHAVE, close or other- 
wise; a RIVERS that may or may not 
flow smoothly; a LUCKIE man; a 
BEST man; a DYE, of right color; a 
PEEPLES choice; and a HOUSE- 
HOLDER, who is in the Senate. Oc- 
cupationally, it has a BUTLER, a 
COOK, a POTTER, a KANNER, a 
PRIEST, a SHEPHERD and a TAY- 
LOR.” 





PATHFINDER 





















Elwood (at zoo)—Mama, where doth 
elephants come from? 

Mother—Why, from the jungle, I sup. 
pose. 

Elwood—Aw, I thoughth you would try 
to thtall me off wiv that gag about the 
thtork. 


Alfalfa—I’m a near neighbor of 
yours, Miss. I live just across the river 
Lass—I hope you drop in some time 





Householder—It sure is tough to 
have to pay such high prices for meat 
\ Butcher (frankly) — It would be 
even tougher for less, ma’am, 


Friend—And what are you going to 
call the new twins? 

Proud Father—Henrietta. 

Friend—Not both the same name? 

Proud Father—No, certainly not 
The boy will be Henry and the gir! 
Etta. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 


woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER ! 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. ut an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, ! yr 
—American Girl, 8 mos, —Modern Screen, 1 yr 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 

yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —— Sportsman 


yrs. yrs. 
—Breeder’s Garette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 y« 
2 —Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 y'* 
—Science and 


yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 


6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 


2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1° 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr 


2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THR magazines or with $1.60 if ycu’ve checke 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution pe'- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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READERS WRITE 


A Friendly Gesture 

Now that we have learned thoroughly 
that the cough medicine “works four 
ways,” that the gasoline is “solvinated,” 
the pencil “streamlined,” the charcoal 
“activated,” and sole leather made so ten- 
der “you can cut it with a fork,” let us 
have something new. Why not teach the 
Spanish Janguage over the radio? A 
knowledge of it would enable one to half- 
understand any language south of the Rio 
Grande. It would be a friendly gesture 
to our sister American republics, and we 
would feel grateful to the advertisers. 


W. D. Grimtan 











Farmland, Ind. 


Why Two Toledos 

In my opinion, Anna M. Crawford, of 
Toledo, Ia. should have gone a_ step 
further and stated the once Leander 
Clark College, with many additional build- 
ings seattered over the beautiful campus, 

now converted into a juvenile home, an 
institution of which any city might be 
ustly proud. As for Toledo, Ia., my uncle, 
james Sinclair Hunnicutt, after visiting in 
foledo, Ohio, was so favorably impressed 
with both the name and city that when he 
was asked to help stake out the site for 
the little lowa town and was given the 
privilege of naming it, he called it 
“Toledo.” 

Pearl Hunnicutt Leitner 

Belle Fourche, S. D. 


Louisiana Governor’s Salary 

In your “Geographic Tabloid” on Louisi- 
ana recently, appeared the name of the 
present governor, his term and his salary 
as $7,500. Sec. 6 of Art. V of the 1921 
Constitution fixed the salary at $7,500. But 
Sec. 34 of Art. Ill of the selfsame Con- 
stitution authorizes the Legislature by a 
two-thirds vote to change the salary. Just 
how it was changed in 1940 from $7,500 to 
$12,000 I cannot find, other than the gen- 
eral appropriation carried the salary at 
the larger figure. Now it is $12,000 an- 
nually. 

J. O. Modisette 


Jennings, La. 


Armistice Day Arbitration 

The real rights of the laboring people 
must be preserved! They bear the brunt 
of war, not the nobility of Europe. The 
K\aiser was the Hitler 20 years ago. He 
is now safe. Before we sacrifice our sons 
for democracy, we must know what na- 
tions are willing to keep written promises. 
Each Armistice Day should be reserved for 
arbitration. At this time quarrels could 
he patched up rather than letting injus- 
tices increase into violence. I would sug- 
‘est that warring nations call an armis- 
tice, asking three neutral nations in 
Europe and three in Asia to fix peace 

ms every three months for a few years. 

mothers and others would mobilize, we 

uld deal with those who still want war. 

Mrs. M. C. Hubbard 

Chicago, Ill. 


On the Townsend Plan 

I think it is a shame that our old people 
are being sold down the river by the 
Townsendites. It should be obvious to 
them by now that the national leaders do 
not want to put the Sheridan-Downey Bill 
through. The bill itself is all right if we 
could get it, but no bill carrying a gross 


income tax can ever get through this Con- 
gress. If it did get through Congress, the 
President would veto it. A gross income 
tax is the only honest tax. Our totali- 
tarian money lords don’t want an honest 
tax—the one we have now suits them 
better. According to the best information 
I can get, the Townsendites have collect- 
ed approximately $6,000,000 from the old 
folks and their friends. That is enough 
to build 12 clear-way broadcasting stations 
and have money left. Instead of that, you 
haven't heard of 12 broadcasts. I haven't 
heard a single one in the last two years. 
W. E. Hartshorn 
Monroe, Wis. 
Mental Food 

In appreciation of PATHFINDER, please 
allow me to say it is the most interesting 
paper for its price that I have ever had 
the privilege to read. Within its covers 





there is mental food for everyone. As a 
news medium it is unsurpassed, since its 
news is to the point and brief. 1 find 
in reading PATHFINDER that one is en- 
abled to glimpse at the world as it is 
today. Every modern minded person 
should have access to its storehouse of 
facts. I congratulate you upon the dif- 
ferent departments which are being car- 
ried in the pages of PATHFINDER, among 
them: Answer Is, Rhyme and Reason, Re- 
ligion and Society. 
Rev. S. Shelley Hereford 

New Market, Ala. 


VITAMIN B; ( iosotnrtuntsta. ) 75-51% 


AB1 CDG High-Potency Capsules.........50 for $1.00 
Vitamin “E’’ Wheat Germ Oi] Capsules..125 for $1.06 
Mail Order Today—C. O. D. if Desired—Postage Paid 


VIATONE CO., Charlevoix ~~. 5 DETROIT, hess 














ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 11-in. pages. holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. rder now, only $1.69 each 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washi 


BOOKS  _—_ 


WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 

An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. suited to young 
women approaching mar A age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way successful marri 
Money-back guarantee. Send. $i. Cumberland Pu 
Co., Oneida, Tenn. 


FALSE TEETH made from your ‘personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and materia] guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 683, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 


FALSE TEETH—Our order by mail method insures 

money back if not satisfied. 90 days wearing trial. 
Low as $6.50. Free impression material, descrip- 
tive circular. Write Ward Dental Lab., 936 West 63rd, 
ee 42-E, Chicago. Our motto Service and Satis- 
action. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational Books, 

slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain Catalog Free. 
bbe a Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. D-234, 
Chicago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN—Earn to 

$23 weekly and your own dresses . No canvass- 
ing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress 
size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. EE-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEDICAL 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back ‘and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium, Box ‘ord, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation r 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlighteni 
page Free book tells all about how you find soot ae 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept. 63 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


FREE FOLDER .. . gall bladder, sluggish liver, sour 

stomach, heartburn, halitosis, belching, gas, con- 
stipation, loss of appetite and other gnawing symp- 
toms of gastric hyperacidity, commonly known as acid 
indigestion. Over twenty years of success. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for free folder, ‘“The Truth,’’ 
E. V. Townsend, Division 9, 628 W. Broadway, Min- 
neapolis, | Minn. 


GALLSTONE-KIDNEYSTONE — £ Syphilis information 
regarding successful mail treatment by reputable 

———— used many years. Box 11, Springfield, Mo. 
lain envelope. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTS — TERMITE RIDDANCE. Send “dime and 
a eaece self-addressed envelope. Box 12 Cataract, 
is. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? PATHFINDER is read by more than a 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a’ word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well as each.part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address ali orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 


Each initial and group 





4 MISCELLANEOUS—( Continued) 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25- 35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


“SELLING INVENTIONS WITH & WITHOUT Pi PAT- 

ENTS," Interesting book a | methods to sell 
before patenting; mechanical principles; instruction 
on protecting, financing, selling. 1 postpaid. Metz- 
ler, 11 ler, 11 West 42nd, New York. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. pus & Co., 
472-E Victor Building, Washington, D. 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or ‘Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, just what 
ou need to hold and display your best prints. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PREE—GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. We'll make two 

Custom Quality snapshot prints from your favor- 
ite film negatives. Just mail this ad, and two neg- 
atives. Free prints, mailers, new 1941 on lists sent 
by return mail. Ray’s Photo Service, 27-CA, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Quality work since my 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints jc 
each. Fotoprint | Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 25c. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus roils 3c per enlarged 
print. Mohaft Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Seer | Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphl Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
__ VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


TOMATO PLANTS— 98c per 1,000. All varieties now 
ready. Quick express shipments. Farmers Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal serve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, "Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, ‘etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coln- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. ath- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 














Ww -_— 
LADIES SILK HOSIERY, First Quality, 3 Pairs $1; 
Irregulars, 5 Pairs $1. 2 Satin $1. Postpaid. 


Guaranteed. Dawn Hosiery, P2, Lexington, N. C. 

















































































































































































































This Book Tells... 


—how to dominate the “maybe” mind—12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas; 
how to break the shackles of a routine job; how to get “yes” answers; why 
most “Personality Development” plans are bunk; how to overcome that 
seared feeling; why nagging NEVER accomplishes anything (and how to get 
the nagger off your neck); the most powerful sales aid in the world (but not 
one in 50,000 knows how to use it); an appeal TWICE as powerful as the 
desire to gain; what to do if you’re getting alibis instead of orders; how to get 
along with a grouch; how to gain ‘co-operation of antagonistic associates; 
how to bargain when opponent holds an advantage; why you need enemies— 
and how to make the right kind; how to talk yourself out of a tight place; 
how to keep 10 years younger than the calendar says you are—and literally 
scores of other helpful pointers. 


The man who has made up 
a million minds Gives you 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas.St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the famous book, PEOPLE. I will pay postman $1.49 plus few 
cents postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every way after 
reading and using it for five days, I may return it to you and get back my $1.49. 


Address 


Town State 


Sis ETE ia 


Check here if enclosing $1.49 with coupon, in which case we will pay all 
O postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. | 






Men and women are writing to sa 
that these printed pages have done thing 
for them—and to them—that the 
would never have believed any bo 
could accomplish, 





One man—a New Jersey engineer— 
told us he was sending a copy to h 
son by first-class mail because “I fe 
that each day he lived before reading 
this book might be a less happy an 
successful day.” Others have ordere 
from two to fifty copies for relatives 
friends, associates and employes. Train- 
ing courses have been launched wit! 
this book as the basic text. Several hav: 
suggested that “there ought to be a 
law’ making the book required readin: 
in every high school and college. 


Learn Guarded Secrets 


This book has sold many, many thou 
sands of copies at the regular price « 
$2.50. But now, by a special arrang: 
ment with the publishers—and for a 
limited time—we can offer you a co; 
at the very special bargain price of on! 
$1.49! But what is the book about 
Certainly, you say, it must deal with a 
important subject. And you are righ 
It discusses the most important subje 
in the world—people. 


Maxwell Droke, who put these word 
on paper, learned his lessons in the Lal 
oratory of Life, by continually mini 
the minds of men. He has directly in 
fluenced more than a million persons 
He has marketed millions of dolla 
worth of merchandige entirely by mail; 
has raised hundreds of thousands of do! 
lars for trade associations and com- 
munity chests. And he has made t 
thousand behavior tests to determine t 
facts upon which this book is based 


Gain NEW Power Over People 


No matter what your position ma 
be—regardless of your aims and ambi- 
tious—this book tells things you NEF 
to know about your boss, your custo! 
ers, your associates, your family—ana 
most of all, yourself. It explains WI! 
people do the things they do—and ho 
you can make them WANT to do thing 
YOUR way. Learn tested methods. Kno 
the strategy to use in any situati 
Tell with predictable certainty HO\ 
people will behave, and WHY. 


Send No Money! 


So great is our faith in this book tha! 
we want to place a copy in your han 
without obligation to you, Just fill 
the coupon and mail—without money 
today. Your copy of People will be se 
by return mail. Upon delivery, pay t 
postman the small bargain priee of $1.4 
plus a few cents postage. Then, if \ 
are not delighted, return the book w 
in 5 days, and receive your money ba 


This offer is for 4 
Limited Time, and 
available ONLY to 
Pathfinder Readers’ 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY! 
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